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Revelation and Tradition 


The Influence of Paul’s Conversion on His Theology 


by Puiuippe H. MENoup 


In the history of the Christian church three men stand out, qualified 
beyond others by their genius and experience: Paul, Augustine, and 
Luther. All three have in common the fact that they attained such 
Christian faith and practice through a profound and dramatic con- 
version. In truth, their conversions are often put in parallel; they are 
even supposed to be identical, as if the same intellectual and mystical 
adventure had been lived thrice. : 

In fact the motives of their conversions seem to be of a different kind. 
Luther experienced failure in the struggle for righteousness and could 
not find peace with God until a new life had been given to him by faith 
alone in Jesus Christ. His conversion may be described as the type of a 
spiritual conversion. 

Augustine was troubled by the struggle against sin and the impossi- 
bility for him to live in chastity and purity. He was in need of a new 
ethical way of life, and that is what he found. His conversion may be 
described as typically moral conversion. 

It is the aim of this paper to call attention to the originality of Paul’s 
conversion and its consequences. Saul of Tarsus, compared with both 
Augustine and Luther, stands apart. He had what may be called an 
ethical nature, and as a Pharisee had a moral conduct high above the 
common average. Again, Saul the Pharisee sincerely believed in right- 
eousness by observing the law of Moses; he was at peace with the God 
of his fathers, and was assured of being saved in the last judgment. To 
him, his conversion means a new revelation of the God of Israel, a new 
act of God in Christ, and consequently, a reorganization of his Jewish 
messianic faith and hope. In one word, his conversion is the model of a 
theological conversion. The effects of that conversion are not so much 
a new spiritual or ethical life as a new theological position, at least in 
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the sense that the new spiritual life of Paul the apostle has its source 
in a new theological truth. 


Tue NATurRE OF PAUL’s CONVERSION 


According to his own testimony Paul, when still a Jew, does not seem 
to have been morally troubled—he was a sincere Pharisee—nor to have 
been spiritually restless when he was trying to destroy the church of 
God—he was a sincere persecutor. 

It is true that very often in the past and still sometimes nowadays the 
apostle’s conversion has been explained as the issue of a long conflict, 
along the one or the other of these ways. But the pictures which have 
been made of Paul suffering the sting of conscience, belong more to the 
sphere of romance than to that of historical reality. At least Paul him- 
self never says a word about such a struggle in his own self. 

When reporting on his former Jewish life, Paul writes to the Galatians: 
“I advanced in Judaism beyond many of my own age among my people, 
so extremely zealous was I for the traditions of my fathers” (1:14). He 
says still more precisely to the Philippians (3:5 f.): “As to the law, a 
Pharisee, as to zeal a persecutor of the church, as to righteousness under 
the law blameless.” This passage is of particular weight, as the apostle 
first gives the testimony that, according to Jewish standards, his life has 
been without any blame, and, secondly, confesses that even his persecut- 
ing activities had been inspired by religious zeal. He was conscious of 
serving God when pursuing the followers of Jesus as blasphemers. 

Now an objection may appear to the mind of some reader. It must 
be answered before going further. 

According to some interpreters, Paul gave a graphic picture of him- 
self at the time before his conversion, when he wrote Romans 7: 7-25, 
saying, among other sentences: “For I delight in the law of God in my 
inmost self, but I see in my members another law at war with the law 
of my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which dwells in 
my members.” This would be of the proof that Paul had been aware 
that his ethical ideal always transcended his practice. 


That argument is by no means decisive. Romans 7 is one of the most | 


disputed passages in Paul’s Epistles. Now the interpretation just men- 
tioned does not seem to be the most suitable, viewed both from its im- 


mediate context and from the general outline of Pauline thought. In [ 
Romans 5 to 8 the apostle relates the destiny of humanity condemned | 


by Adam’s sin and redeemed by the death and resurrection of Christ 
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In particular the apostle deals with the part played respectively by the 
law and by the Cross in the history of salvation. The “I” of Romans 7 
is not personal, biographical. It is a collective “I”? and denotes mankind 
as a whole, such as it appears in the light of the Cross. Paul is not allud- 
ing to a chapter in his own life, but to an epoch in the history of mankind. 

Against the personal application of Romans 7 to the apostle the follow- 
ing argument, taken from among others which could be put forward, 
must be mentioned. We have no other example of the fact that the law 
had ever been considered by any Jew as a burden. This is the Christian 
interpretation of Jewish law. On the contrary, for the Jews, the law is 
the privilege and the pride of the nation, the very expression of the grace 
of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. God has chosen Israel 
among all the nations of the world; he has given to his people the law 
as a sign of their election, and by it is sanctifying them and maintaining 
them apart from the “Gentile sinners” (Gal. 2:15; cf. also Rom. 9:3-5). 
This last expression used by Paul himself—together with the word of 
Philippians already quoted, where the apostle says that he was “blame- 
less’—makes it hard to agree that in Romans 7 Paul would be alluding 
directly to his trouble of conscience as a Pharisee or to his remorse as a 
persecutor of the church. 

It has already been said that Saul was moved by zeal for God when he 
was pursuing the believers in Jesus. To him they were nothing but im- 
postors. For Jesus could not be the Messiah. To Saul, as to every Jew, a 
Messiah crucified was a stumbling-block, a contradiction in terms. The 
Messiah, according to the common expectation, was to appear suddenly 
in power and glory to put an end to the present age and to establish the 
kingdom of God. Well, Jesus had been condemned not only by the 
highest authorities of Judaism, but even by God himself who had per- 
mitted him to suffer the most ignominious death and to fall under this 
sentence of the law: “Cursed be every one who hangs on a tree” (Deut. 
21:23, quoted Gal. 3:13). It is not to be overlooked that the law was 
considered as the very word of God, given by the angels (cf. Gal. 3:19). 

All this shows clearly that no other reason than his Jewish theological 
loyalty set Saul of Tarsus in opposition to the Christian faith. Conse- 
quently, a theological revolution had to happen in order that an apostle 
be made out of the persecutor. The conversion on the road to Damascus 
is that providential interference. 

When speaking of it, the apostle does not say that profound reflection 
on the messianic problem, nor meditation on Stephen’s death, nor any 
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other proceedings led him to change his mind. Of course the psychologist 
may always hold that such a slow development occurred in Paul’s sub- 
consciousness. As a matter of fact, Paul himself says nothing about this. 
The important point is that Paul is very conscious of being conquered by 
a power beyond his own self, a power which it was impossible for him to 
resist. He has been arrested by God himself, revealing to him that Jesus 
was in fact what the Christians said he was, that is to say, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah promised to Israel, that he lived at the right 
hand of God, and at the same time acted powerfully among his believers 
by the Spirit, and that “the Lord of the glory” (II Cor. 2:8) was to 
come at the end of this world and preside over the last things. In other 
words, God gave Paul to know that the Christians were right and that 
he himself had been wrong, but that he now was called to believe and 
to “preach the faith he once tried to destroy” (Gal. 1:23). In fact, when 
Paul is speaking of his past life, he does not present his conduct as a 
moral or spiritual failure but as a messianic misconception. 

The theological conversion of Paul the apostle had two main conse- 
quences. First, as God himself revealed to him his Son, the theology of 
the apostle appears as a revelation. “The gospel which was preached 
by me is not man’s gospel, for I did not receive it from man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came through a revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:11 f.). 
The theology of Paul is a God inspired theology. 

Second, as the gospel revealed to Paul is in fact the same as the gospel 
already believed and preached before him, Paul is not called to be the 
founder of a new religion, but to take his place, as great as it might be, 
among those “who were apostles before him” (Gal. 1:17). In this 
second sense the theology of Paul is a theology relying on tradition. 

These two main characteristics of Paul’s thought—revelation and 
tradition—are by no means contradictory. Their coordination in the 
apostle’s mind explains itself by the very nature of his conversion. Atten- 
tion should now be called to each of these two aspects of Paul’s theo- 
logical position. 


THE PLAcE oF REVELATION IN PAUL’s THEOLOGY 


On three points the theology of Paul appears to be more particularly 
dependent on the revelation received at Damascus. These are: the 
unity of the divine work in the Old and New Covenant, the redemptive 
value of the Cross, and the two stages in salvation. 
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Revelation and Tradition 135 


The Unity of the Work of God in the Old and New Covenant 


The God who reveals his Son to Paul is the same God that Saul served 
as a Pharisee, the God of Israel. This looks like some commonplace 
subject, but it is not. Paul does not, indeed, follow Stephen in throwing 
over as a complete error the whole of the past development of the Jewish 
religion. Still less does the apostle announce the distinction made by 
Marcion between the God of the Jews and the God of Jesus Christ. 
According to Paul the final word of God to man in the person of Jesus 
fulfills all that had gone before in the Old Covenant and creates a New 
Covenant, in continuity with the past. The apostle is so firmly convinced 
of the unity of the divine work that he gives to the people of Christ the 
very name of the chosen people in the past, calling the church “the 
Israel of God” (Gal. 6:16). 

Consequently, the conversion cannot conduct Paul to an entirely new 
theology. As a Christian he adores the same God he was worshipping 
as a Jew. Then the apostle has in common with the Pharisee the idea 
of God as the Creator of earth and heaven, as the God of history reveal- 
ing himself in factual happenings and acting in the world towards the 
redemption of the sinful creature. Further, the apostle has in common 
with the Pharisee the same notion of the world and mankind. In other 
words, in matter of theology in the limited sense of the word, of cos- 
mology, and of anthropology, Paulinism does not essentially differ from 
Judaism. Besides, as a believer Paul lives in the same passionate zeal 
for the glory of God as he did in his recent past. 

The new element which creates the difference between the Pharisee 
and the apostle is that Paul now no longer expects in the future a still 
unknown Messiah. On the contrary he knows from the revelation given 
to him by God that the Messiah did come indeed in “Jesus our Lord, 
who was put to death for our trespasses and raised for our justification” 

(Rom. 4:25). The central quest of religion is still the same: How can 
men be saved and be admitted finally into the kingdom of God? But the 
answer is now different, because a new fact has been revealed. The new 
fact is the christological faith of the apostle, and its main consequence: 
salvation is not to be gained by observing the law; it has been brought 
about by Christ on the cross and it is granted by grace to the believers. 
This leads us to the second point alluded to above. 


The Redemptive Value of the Cross 


Saul the Pharisee could not believe in Jesus, because he saw the Cross 
under the curse spoken of by Deuteronomy. To that Pharisee the con- 
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version is the evidence revealed from God himself that Christ has been 
glorified, that his death followed by his resurrection, is a part of the 
divine plan of salvation. It is not so that Paul ceased to attach any im- 
portance to the curse of the sentence in the law. His quotation of it, when 
writing to the Galatians, proves the contrary. For him the Scripture 
possesses divine authority and cannot be overthrown. He always affirms 
that he “upholds the law” (Rom. 3:31). Paul had to take into account 
both the resurrection and glorification of Christ, given to him as facts 
at his conversion, and the death on the Cross, to which a peculiar curse 
was attached. 

The solution is given in the Epistles of Paul. It may be summed up as 
follows. The curse is not for Jesus personally. It is an expiatory and 
substitutive curse. It abolished the curse which Adam’s sin had brought 
upon mankind. Christ is the One greater than Adam, whose obedience 
and sacrifice alone could suffice to make amends for that offense com- 
mitted by others than himself. By his death Christ has substituted for 
the solidarity of sin in Adam a new solidarity of life in him for the be- 
lievers. Thus, the Cross which was a stumbling-block to Saul, is seen by 
the apostle as “the power of God and the wisdom of God,” “the foolish- 
ness of God” wiser than “the wisdom of the wise” (cf. I Cor. 1: 18-25). 

That is the reason why Paul gives to the Cross a redemptive value 
and significance and makes of it the very center of the gospel he preaches. 
The whole of Paul’s theology could be quoted here. But that would lead 
too far. What must be emphasized is this: Paul does not believe in 
salvation by the Cross because as a Jew he was in doubt regarding salva- 
tion by the law. On the contrary it was given to him to admit that the 
Cross was the means chosen by God to save men. He then understood 
that salvation is the work of God and not of man, and he consequently 
as a Christian became more sceptical than he had been as a Pharisee on 
the possibility for man to live by his own efforts according to the will of 
God. The cross of Christ gave him a deeper vision of the holiness of God 
and of the gravity of the offense made to the divine majesty by man’s 
sin. He was in the meantime convinced that in Christ, and in him alone, 
a new life and a new power over sin was given to believers, as a conse- 
quence of the Spirit of Christ imparted to them. 


The Two Stages in Salvation 


According to Jewish expectation the Messiah had to appear in glory 
and power at the end of this age and to inaugurate a new order of things. 
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With his coming in the midst of history, the Christian Messiah ac- 
complishes only in part the traditional hope. He came in humility and 
his glorification after his death is but an anticipation of his glorious 
manifestation in the future. He gives by the Spirit a new power to be- 
lievers in him, but these are not yet entirely saved. Living “in Christ,” 
they are still “in the flesh,” and they must die in order to enter the world 
yet to come by the final resurrection. 

Paul expresses this twofold situation of the believer, when he speaks 
of redemption as at the same time an actual and a future experience. 
He writes to the Colossians (1:13): “In the Son we have redemption, 
the forgiveness of sins,” and to the Romans (8:23) : “We ourselves, who 
have the first fruits of the Spirit . . . wait for the redemption of our 
bodies.” There is no contradiction between these two uses of the same 
word. Redemption is the actual gift of the Spirit which makes out of 
those who receive it, new creatures. Redemption is also the fulfillment 
of salvation and refers to the moment when these new creatures shall 
enjoy the glory of a future order of existence. 

Redemption in the first sense has been accomplished by the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Redemption in the second sense shall be fulfilled 
by the coming of Christ at the end of this world. Faith in what Christ 
has already done is the foundation of hope in what Christ shall yet do. 

There we have the more original character of Paulinism and Chris- 
tianity in general compared with Judaism. For the Jews the whole 
salvation depends on the coming of the Messiah and is therefore expected 
in the future. In that sense Judaism is an eschatological religion, a re- 
ligion of hope. Paulinism is a religion of faith and hope, of history and 
eschatology. A part of the Jewish hope has become historical reality 
by the coming of Christ Jesus. What is still expected depends on the 
coming of the same Christ in glory and power. 

This new view of the history of salvation with its two main epochs is 
the final consequence of the christological faith of Paul. 


THE PLACE OF TRADITION IN PAUL’s THEOLOGY 


By his conversion Paul does not become the founder of a new religion 
but an apostle of a faith already preached before him. Paul the apostle 
has, in a very high degree, a sense of historical continuity in God’s action. 
He manifests this sense of tradition in three ways: by communion with 
the other apostles, by the keeping of apostolic ee by the main- 
tenance of the church’s unity. 
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“Those who were apostles before me” 


For Paul the identity of the risen Christ and the historical Jesus is 
obvious. The “Lord of glory” whom he saw is not a purely heavenly 
being, but Jesus of Nazareth who lived in Galilee and died in Jerusalem. 
In fact, the apostle has not been witness of the earthly career of Jesus. 
Yet for Paul the humanity of Christ is of the utmost importance, because 
it is by his human death on the cross that redemption is worked out. 
Besides, if the death of Christ has a vicarious significance, it is because 
Jesus, as a sinless being, did not have to die for his own sins, and conse- 
quently was able to expiate the sins of others. Now, Paul who was not 
among the Twelve, must rely on their testimony as far as the ministry 
of Jesus is concerned. 

As Paul saw the unity of the God of the Old Covenant and of “the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”—as has already been said—so he 
understood, with the same feeling of continuity in history, that he re- 
ceived at Damascus the explanation of a divine action which had been 
experienced by “those who had been apostles before him” (Gal. 1:17). 
The gospel which is given to him as a revelation from above is at the 
same time an historical happening which is the object of a tradition. 
The apostle would have rejected with an energetic “by no means” all 
modern explanations which tend to give him the honor of having 
founded Christianity. On the contrary Paul is conscious of being placed 
by the Spirit in an historical development whose start is anterior to his 
own conversion. 

Paul never forgets that he was not a witness of Christian origins in 
the sense in which the Twelve were. That is the reason why he always 
finds it necessary to live in communion with the apostles of Jerusalem. 
The most striking example occurs in Galatians 2: 1-10, where the apostle 
says that he came to Jerusalem “lest somehow I should be running or had 
run in vain.” Such would be the case, if his ministry among the Gentiles 
was not recognized by the “pillars” of the church. Paul makes this visit 
to them precisely because he finds it indispensable that the authentic 
character of his apostleship, and consequently the authentic Christian 
character of the churches he founded, be established. 

In other words it appears to him that he, as an apostle, and the be- 
lievers gathered by him among the heathen, must be received in the 
apostolic communion. Moreover, these feelings of Paul were shared by 
the other apostles. For they gave him “the right hand of fellowship.” 
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The collection for the Jerusalem Christians which Paul undertook, is the 
seal of that communion demanded by Paul and admitted by the Twelve. 


“The traditions” 


According to Paul there is no authentic Christianity without com- 
munion with Jerusalem. For the mother church possesses the authorita- 
tive traditions concerning the origins. Twice the apostle recalls to the 
mind of the Corinthians that he transmitted to them original traditions 
on faith. Concerning the Eucharist, he writes: “I received from the Lord 
what I also delivered to you...” (I Cor. 11:23), that is, “What I passed 
on to you concerning the origin of the Lord’s Supper forms part of the 
apostolic tradition which goes back through those actually present at 
the event to the Lord himself.” 

Later in the same Epistle, speaking on resurrection, Paul says in almost 
identical terms: “I delivered to you what I also received . . .” (I Cor. 
15:3). It is worth noting that in this passage the apostle first mentions 
the tradition about the visions of the risen Lord—quoting an old con- 
fession of the faith, as most recent interpreters rightly suggest—and 
only thereafter says that the Lord appeared to him also (I Cor. 15:8). 
The apostolic tradition goes before his own testimony. 

More generally Paul does value at a high price the traditions of the 
primitive church. He once more writes to the Corinthians: “I commend 
you because you maintain the traditions even as I have delivered them 
to you” (I Cor. 11:2). These traditions concern not only the funda- 
mental happenings on which the church is built, such as the institution 
of the Eucharist and the resurrection of the Lord—as we just saw—but 
also the order and uses which must rule the life of the whole church. 
There is no other law than the practice of “the churches of God” (I Cor. 
11:1¥) or of “the churches of the saints” (I Cor. 14:34), and Paul 
means in these verses the churches where the word of God originated 
(I Cor. 14:36), in other words, “the churches of Christ in Judea” 
(Gal. 1:22). 

If Paul could so firmly remind the Corinthians that the word of God 
did not originate in the Gentile church, it is because he himself never 
forgot that neither did the apostolate originate with him. 


The Unity of the Church 


All that precedes proves that Paul has a very strong idea of the unity 
of the church. Once more he is not called to create anew a community 
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of believers. Of course, as a missionary, he always makes it his ambition 
“to preach the gospel, not where Christ has already been named, lest I 
build on another man’s foundation” (Rom. 15:20). But, as this con- 
fession implies, he preaches to the Gentiles the same gospel the other 
apostles preach to the Jews. The same Lord “who worked through Peter 
for the mission to the circumcised worked through me also for the Gen- 
tiles” (Gal. 2:8). Yet, after quoting the apostolic tradition on the risen 
Christ to the Corinthians he adds: “Whether then it was I or they”— 
that is, the apostles of Jerusalem—“so we preach and so you believed” 
(I Cor. 15:11). 

Paul is so much convinced of having joined by his conversion the 
original tradition, that he makes of Jerusalem the very starting point 
of his own missionary work. Summing up his activities in the Orient, he 
writes to the Romans (15:19): “From Jerusalem and as far round as 
Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.”” One would expect 
the apostle to the Gentiles to say here “from Damascus” or “from An- 
tioch,” rather than from Jerusalem, as either of those cities might at 
first sight be preferred as the factual starting point of the Pauline mission 
to the heathen. If, nevertheless, the apostle himself places the origin of 
his own work at Jerusalem, it is because his mission can not have any 
other theological beginning than the place where Christ died and rose 
again, and where the gospel of the risen Lord was preached to the world 
for the very first time. For there is but one Lord, one gospel, one church. 


CoNCLUSION 


The conversion of Paul is the example in the history of the church 
of a theological conversion. Paul was not converted in order to turn 
from a worldly man into a religious one, nor from a troubled spirit into 
a soul in peace with God and his own self. On the contrary God him- 
self stopped him in order to reveal to him that Jesus whom he was 
persecuting in the form of his believers was in reality the Lord of glory, 
just as his worshippers said he was. 

Consequently the whole of Paul’s theological thought and zealous 
activity for God was re-examined and reorganized. The Lord crucified 
and raised up again became the very center of his theology, and the 
apostolic tradition concerning Jesus Christ, which originated at a time 
when Paul was not yet a believer, was recognized by him as the normal 
rule of faith and order in the one church of the one Lord. 
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That is the deep reason why revelation and tradition are so intimately 
united in Paul’s thought. This fact can never be too strongly emphasized. 
Paul was the man who could have created his own movement, as so many 
Christian leaders did in the course of history from the second century 
onwards. But Paul did not. He understood that the gospel is all both 
revelation and tradition by the very nature of things. Its profound mean- 
ing is revealed by the Spirit of God, but it is built on historical happen- 
ings: the holy life, the death, the resurrection and glorification of Christ, 
which all have happened once for all. 

Paul knew consequently that nothing had to be founded again, that 
he himself was called to join those who, like him and even before him, 
had experienced the same living power of Christ, and to live in their 
communion. 

The very greatness of Paul the apostle is due to the fact that he was 
able to unite both revelation and tradition in his thought and work. 








The Truth About Sin and Death 


The Meaning of Atonement in the Epistle to the Romans 


by Paut S. MINEAR 


To THINK Christianly is to allow one’s thoughts to be oriented around 
the mystery of what God has done for us in Christ. The event of atone- 
ment is a perennial stimulus to thought but can never be imprisoned by 
thought. The Cross compels us to revise our conceptions of life and 
death, yet it retains its authority over the manifold formulations we 
attempt. Through centuries of reflection on the basic mystery, inter- 
pretations have cut divergent channels, but the New Testament has re- 
mained the fountainhead of the river. The New Testament is not, of 
course, the court of final appeal; Jesus Christ is that. His gift of life 
through death is the primal fact. The authority of Scripture stems from 
its function as the primary witness to that fact. It is well, therefore, to 
begin any study of atonement with Scripture. Within Scripture I have 
chosen to start with Paul and with his Epistle to the Romans, believing 
that here we find a valid center of reference for our reflections on the 
implications of atonement. 


Paul’s Problem 


When he dictated this letter, the apostle was poised in Corinth for a 
hazardous journey to Jerusalem (15:25-31). He had decided to accom- 
pany delegates from the Gentile churches who were taking aid to the 
saints in the Holy City. The raising of this fund had been far from easy, 
because the congregations from whom it was solicited had suffered from 
the hostility of the very saints for whom it was intended. Nor would 
the delivery of the fund be easy, because antagonism toward Paul’s work 
was acute among the Jerusalem Christians. Paul knew that they might 
repudiate the gift and even conspire to take his life. The result might 
be a cleft between Jewish and Gentile churches that could never be 
bridged. Nevertheless his promise to the “pillar apostles” still stood 
(Gal. 2:9), and he wished to keep it, in the hope that this token of 
love for enemies would accomplish the reconciliation of those very 
enemies. The apostle asked the Roman congregations to support his effort 
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at mediation, not with their money but with their prayers. It is con- 
ceivable that he also hoped that the more influential Jewish Christians 
in Rome might intercede by letter with their friends in Jerusalem. Such 
intercession, however, required the prior reconciliation of the hostile 
groups in the Roman congregations. 

As a second stage in Paul’s plans, he hoped to visit Rome as soon as 
the mission to Jerusalem had been completed. He looked upon Rome 
as the base for a new campaign in Spain. To serve as such a base the 
congregations in Rome must be united in wholehearted support of the 
enterprise. Nothing more quickly jeopardized the formation and survival 
of infant churches than strife among the supporting churches. This 
fact had been underscored by what had happened in Antioch, Galatia, 
Philippi, and Corinth, where competing apostles from the Judaizing 
group in Jerusalem had interfered with the Gentile mission. The rumors 
reaching Paul from Rome did not augur well for his plans. Antipathies 
like those in Galatia had appeared among the Roman saints, straining 
the bonds of fellowship, confusing the common witness, and making it 
appear improbable that Paul would receive the hospitality and backing 
that he needed. Therefore, the reconciliation of the Roman saints was 
a problem with top priority in preparations for the mission to Spain. 
We must look more closely, then, at these factions in the Roman con- 
gregations which jeopardized both the immediate mission to Jerusalem 
and the projected mission to Spain. We may distinguish three major 
groups. 

The first may be called “the weak in faith” (14:1 f.). This faction was 
evidently composed largely of converts from Israel. Not all Jewish be- 
lievers belonged to it, nor were all of its members descendants of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh, but the views of the group were dominated 
by the Roman synagogues and by conservative Christians in Palestine. 
The epithet “weak in faith” was, of course, applied to them by their 
opponents; their opinion of themselves was less derogatory. They were 
sure that they were more righteous than their brothers who had not as 
yet accepted the discipline of the Torah. Not only were they circum- 
cized, but they maintained a superior level of ceremonial purity. Scru- 
pulously they avoided the unkoshered meats of the pagan city. Sedulously 
they observed the sabbaths and festivals of the Jewish calendar. Troubled 
by the synagogue’s rejection of the gospel, they were more inclined to 
attribute this rejection to the lawlessness of Gentile saints than to the 
blindness of Israel. To diminish Jewish opposition they felt that the 
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church must be purged of its antinomian taint. Uncleanness must be 
eradicated; the lawless must be brought into line; Jewish Christians 
must be persuaded that in their allegiance to the Messiah they were 
bound still to the yoke of God’s covenants with Abraham, Moses, David. 
The “weak in faith” accordingly found it impossible to grant genuine 
hospitality to the uncircumcized, or to live in harmony with them. They 
continued to pass judgment, both conscious and subconscious, on their un- 
clean brothers. They could not concede the full salvation of these 
brothers, nor trust in Christ’s power “to make them stand.” The basis 
of this condemnation and this fear was provided not by faith in Christ 
but by the norms which for centuries had set the boundary between Jew 
and Gentile, righteous and unrighteous. In short, the “weak in faith” 
continued to exercise without modification the synagogue’s attitudes to- 
ward sin and death (14:2-6, 10-12). The Cross had not affected these 
foundations of thought. 

The second faction, “the strong in faith,” was composed largely though 
not wholly of Gentiles who looked highly upon themselves as defenders 
of the gospel as an emancipation from all restraints. Free to eat any- 
thing, to worship as and when they pleased, they made ample provision 
for gratifying the desires of the flesh, not stopping short of revelling and 
drunkenness, debauchery and licentiousness. Conceited in their new 
status they rationalized their sinning as a means by which grace might 
abound—or so at least it seemed to their more scrupulous brothers. For 
them, they boasted, there would be no condemnation. Salvation spelled 
immunity, and they were suspicious of any effort to impose obligations 
that might impede their liberty. It is easy to understand why these 
disciples should despise the others, who could not, because of conscience, 
join in their exuberant celebrations. The abstemious weaklings must have 
appeared as little more than cautious prudes, capable only of petty 
complaints and neurotic fears of contamination. The “strong” delighted 
in deriding their squeamishness, and in badgering them into “disputes 
over opinions.” Nor were they averse to shocking the “weak,” inten- 
tionally posing the offense of the gospel by their arrogant indifference to 
discipline. Often by ridicule or cajolery they tried to induce the “weak” 
to step out of bounds, to do things that they still considered unclean. 
Thus the emancipated saints destroyed any chance of mutual under- 
standing or genuine harmony. Back of their scorn for the weaklings 
lay attitudes toward sin and death as unaffected by the Cross as those 
of their opponents. They trusted in Christ’s atonement, but their minds 
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were not renewed or controlled by that event. They could not fully 
recognize the will of God in the service of Jesus to the Jews (15:8 f.). 
Consequently they could not fully share in that mission of reconciliation 
to which they had been called (15:1-7, 16, 27). 

The doubters, caught between these two factions of self-confident 
dogmatists, were those who were less confident of salvation and less 
certain of what the gospel demanded. Some of them as Gentiles were 
tempted to seek the superior status of legal righteousness as a means 
of diminishing their own guilt. To obey the law as a supplement to faith 
might improve their chance of evading God’s wrath. In some cases 
they were inclined to make concessions to the right wing for the sake 
of superficial harmony. Among this group also might be found Israelites 
who were half eager to cast aside the burden of the Torah, envious of 
those who lived so carefree a life. Yet they were fearful that they would 
be ostracized by their Jewish friends and would suffer God’s condemna- 
tion for voluntary uncleanness. Their lack of confidence made them 
vulnerable to pressures from both sides. It was from this group of 
waverers that both legalists and antinomians were presumably most suc- 
cesful in enlisting recruits. If they joined ranks with either faction, how- 
ever, this but aggravated the hostilities, while if they continued halting 
between two opinions, their very hesitation was a sign of uneasy fears. 
Either the fears or the hurried endorsement of a new orthodoxy revealed 
a dangerous misunderstanding of the gospel. They did not realize that 
whether they ate or abstained God would condemn their action as sin 
because it sprang from something else than faith. Anxious to avoid sin, 
they were snared in it by lack of faith. 

It was to congregations embroiled in such squabbles that Paul was 
planning to come. He was not unknown to the parties in Rome, but 
hed already been hailed as an adversary. By the “weak” he was con- 
demned as a traitor; by the “strong” he was claimed as a champion. 
In Rome as in other cities, a visit might well be the signal for open war 
among the various factions. Yet he could not escape the sense of obliga- 
tion to Gentiles and Jews alike, for he knew that his gospel, rightly 
heeded, had power to heal such schisms. He felt a direct responsibility 
for what had happened in Rome, because it was his gospel, misunder- 
stood by many, which had produced the schism. He likewise knew him- 
self to hold a limited authority over these young churches, an authority 
which he was not free to abdicate. Finally, he was under orders to 
extend the message beyond Rome, a task which made it imperative for 
him to visit these churches and to solicit their unqualified support. 
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In all these respects it was his immediate task to reconcile the “strong” 
and the “weak.” But this was by no means a simple operation, for the 
roots of the conflict were tangled in the deep subsoil of their thinking. 
All three groups had misread the meaning of Christ’s work; all had 
been relying upon faulty attitudes toward sin and death. Their thinking 
on these matters did not proceed from faith. Only a true strengthening 
of faith could avail to open the way to reconciliation, for apart from a 
stronger faith their thinking about sin and death was itself bound to be 
sinful and futile. His prior objective, then, must be to strengthen their 
faith, and this objective he frankly acknowledges both at the beginning 
and at the end of the Epistle (1:5, 11; 16:25-27). 

These are the dimensions of his immediate task. What were his re- 
sources? He was not wholly unaided, because there were many mem- 
bers of the Roman churches who were of sound and strong faith. Some 
of these Paul knew personally, among both Jews and Gentiles. Some 
were stalwart friends who had worked and suffered with him, and who 
knew the genuine demands made by Christ (Chapter 16. I assume the 
integrity of the Epistle as it stands). These friends could vouch for him 
and for his message; they could remove some of the misunderstandings 
of his gospel and his work. Nearer at hand, however, was a direct appeal 
by letter. He could write to the congregations, opening his heart to them. 
In his letter, however, he indicates that his primary resource is the gospel 
of God and the faith by which the saints in Rome, however imperfectly, 
had already responded to the gospel. Most of the letter, accordingly, is 
devoted to drawing the implications from the gospel and from their faith. 
They had lost confidence in the power of the gospel to effect salvation for 
all; they had likewise lost confidence in the faith of the opposing faction. 
Their false conceptions of the character of the church, its mission and 
unity, were fruits of this loss. The apostle could not share their lack of 
confidence, either in the gospel or in their faith (Chap. 1). Like the 
Master who appointed a kingdom to disciples before their betrayal 
(Luke 22:29), the apostle assures Roman Christians of Christ’s power 
over even the most dubious (14:1-4). It may be surprising that Paul 
should have expressed such confidence in them, but that he did cannot 
be denied. 

How does he distinguish a saint from an outsider? Not primarily by 
referring to sin or righteousness but by reference to faith. One has been 
made Christ’s possession; the other has not. How does he distinguish 
one believer from another? Never by an absolute antithesis, since they 
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both believe in Christ as God’s power to salvation. He does not evaluate 
the merits of the various factions, but concentrates attention upon each 
believer’s response to Christ, in terms of that believer’s heritage; he 
vigorously repudiates their invidious comparisons of one person with 
another. How, then, does he distinguish the separate stages in the pil- 
grimage of each disciple? Never by impugning Christ’s power to use the 
present situation as an occasion for the strengthening of faith. However 
severely his patience was tried by an obstreperous brother, he does not 
deny him a position among the saints. “He will be upheld, for the Master 
is able to make him stand” (14:4). For believers, each situation is a 
means by which faith may be strengthened. 

The gospel itself demands that each believer become more obedient 
to faith, more mature in faith, more wise as to what faith demands. At 
present there may be much in his thought and behavior that does not pro- 
ceed from faith, but it is the gospel speaking to faith that identifies this 
as sin and points to its atonement in Christ. To become stronger in faith 
means to become more obedient to that faith. The gospel presents each 
saint with a renewed invitation to die with Christ to sin so that he may 
live with Christ to righteousness. Christ’s atoning act provides an ever 
clearer distinction between sin and righteousness, death and life. But it 
does this only when a believer accepts Christ’s death as judgment upon 
his present sin, when he is turned from this sin by the power of the 
gospel, when he becomes wiser as to what is good through a more peni- 
tent reflection upon the implications of Christ’s forgiveness. 

Paul realizes, of course, that it is not enough simply to recommend 
to the Romans his own conception of their faults. It is not enough to 
transfer his formal conception of sin and death to their minds. They 
must reflect upon what Christ has done for them, measuring their own 
obedience according to their obligations to Christ. They must see them- 
selves as sinners, accepting the judgment of the Cross as their own self- 
judgment. Only as they are confronted anew by Christ himself in his 
atoning gift will their minds be renewed according to his mind. There- 
fore, although Paul’s argument is motivated by his intention to correct 
their controlling attitudes toward sin and death, the argument proceeds 
indirectly; it proceeds from God’s act in Christ through the renewed 
mind of the believer, to the obedience of faith. The gospel, as preached 
and as believed, remains the major premise of his thought. The require- 
ments of indirect communication make Paul’s argument complex and 
intricately woven, but through it all runs this clear objective. 
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The Truth About Sin 


Perhaps the simplest and shortest definition of sin is this: “Whatever 
does not proceed from faith” (14:23). A more extended definition may 
be found in the first chapter. Here the primal act of sin is seen to be the 
refusal to honor God as God, the refusal to give thanks to him, and the 
claim to be wise (1:21 f.). (Careful distinction should be made between 
the root of sin and its fruits: futile thoughts, darkened hearts, idolatrous 
creature-worship.) It is because sin is so defined that any judgment of 
others becomes equivalent to self-condemnation. The self-imposed judge 
is doing the same things as the one whom he condemns, that is, he claims 
to be wise, refusing to honor God or to give thanks. He presumes upon 
God’s kindness as the ground for self-assurance rather than for repent- 
ance; his heart is hard and impenitent; in judging others he himself 
steals, commits adultery, and robs temples (2:1-5, 17-24). 

Another way of distinguishing what does and what does not proceed 
from faith is suggested by the example of Abraham. In faith Abraham 
“believed that God gives life to the dead and calls into existence the 
things that do not exist” (4:17). Sin would have induced him to con- 
sider the limitations of his own body and that of Sarah as making im- 
possible the fulfillment of the promise. If he had been weak in faith he 








would have wavered in distrust, but “in hope he believed against hope” © 


(4:18). He gave glory to God by his unwavering confidence that God 
would do what he had promised (4:21). In other words, his immediate 
dilemma induced a stronger rather than a weaker faith. In such defi- 
nitions of sin Paul indirectly offered to the three groups in the Roman 
churches a rigorous standard by which they might discover their own 
common weakness. 

In the concluding chapters of the Epistle Paul releases more direct 
thrusts at the sin of which the Roman brothers have not yet been made 
sufficiently conscious by the revelation in Christ. Implicit in each case 
of sin is the triple fact: refusal to honor God as God; ingratitude to 
him; pretensions to wisdom. They think more highly of themselves than 
is permitted by the measure of faith given to them. In condemning or 
despising one another they refuse to welcome others as God has already 
welcomed those men. By fostering suspicion and bickering they fail to 
show the concern for others which Christ has shown. They resent accusa- 
tions against themselves and return evil for evil, both in personal and | 
in political relationships. They measure the weakness or strength of an- | 
other by their own standards and not by the measure of that person’s | 
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faith. They try to get him to copy their own behavior without first con- 
sidering his own personal accountability to God. They do not trust 
Christ’s power to complete his work of glorifying those whom he has 
justified. Were they willing to honor God as God, to give full thanks to 
him for his gift, to gauge their own wisdom by the measure of faith 
(which is inseparable from the measure of penitence), they would have 
an unwavering confidence in the destiny of all those for whom Christ 
died. 

This confidence, to be sure, does not minimize the seriousness of sin, 
but serves to locate what is genuinely sin. In the story of Christ the be- 
liever discerns at once the dimensions of joy and hope (5:1-17) and the 
dimensions of sin (3:9-20). Here he sees the tragic fruit of futile pride, 
a darkened mind, a lust-ridden heart. Here he sees how sin, once ac- 
cepted, develops into a tyrant enslaving men and fusing their bodies into 
a single body of death. He knows that as soon as a person rejects God 
by affirming himself, fury and destruction follow inexorably. He under- 
stands how sin uses what is good as a tool of its tyranny. The more 
excellent a given human institution or achievement may be, the more 
easily may sin extend through it a deceptive sovereignty. The law is 
simply a prime example. God had intended through it to bring men to 
a penitent awareness of their sin; they in turn, through their blind pride, 
had transformed it into the chains from which they could no longer free 
themselves. Sin had thus corrupted the self at a deeper level than could 
be reached by painstaking efforts to obey the specific ordinances of the 
law. The body of sin and death had become virtually coextensive with 
“the old age.” God’s wrath does not spare this body from the conse- 
quences of its secret rebellion, but his wrath remains the servant of his 
love. He shuts all men into the prison of sin in order “that he might have 
mercy on all” (11:32). This mercy is disclosed through the death of 
Christ for his enemies while they were still enemies. Faith is grateful 
appropriation of this gift, is the rebirth of a humanity that is thankful 
to God for everything. The fullness of gratitude determines the fullness 
of freedom and life. 

His conversation with Jesus, however, enables the disciple to recog- 
nize that sin still proceeds from his heart into his acts. This sin, how- 
ever, does not proceed from his faith but only from motives that have 
not yet been made obedient to faith. His mind is not wholly renewed; 
his body is not yet a complete sacrifice. Hence the gospel demands and 

empowers an ever more perfect sacrifice. It-continues to bring every 
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thought within the sphere of judgment and mercy manifested in Christ’s 
death. It thus leads the believer from a weaker to a stronger faith by 
uncovering a hitherto secret sin and by freeing him from its tyranny. 
Receiving forgiveness for that sin, he learns afresh that there is no con- 
demnation for those who are in Christ Jesus, no suffering that is not 
designed to produce hope, no final defeat by Satan. The previous 
standard of self-righteousness, by which this sin had been cloaked, is 
replaced by the new standard of life in Christ. By this new standard a 
saint knows himself to be a sinner whenever he refuses to die with Christ, 
to “put on Christ,” to love his enemies, to consider all things as clean, 
to look at himself and others in the light of the Cross, to act as one who 
belongs wholly to a new master. He knows that he does not yet know 
accurately his own sin or that of others, but he knows enough to move 
from less to more in his obedience to faith. Taking this step forward he 
declares his freedom from sin’s tyranny. His hope gains a new leverage. 
The power of Christ is again vindicated over the invisible powers. Be- 
cause this step affects every nerve and ligament of corporate life, each 
step carries within itself the promise of reconciliation of the hostile 
cliques among the Roman congregations. 


The Truth About Death 


From Christ’s atoning death proceeds the response of faith; from 
faith’s response proceeds the new righteousness; from this divine right- 
eousness proceeds eternal life. The body of Christ is the body of righteous- 
ness and life; it is a body that can never be divided and can never cease 
its ministry. Works of faith are works of Christ, the harvest of divine 
grace. From unfaith proceeds sin; from sin proceeds death. The entire 
harvest of sin is bound together in a single body of sin and death. God 
continues to render to every man according to his works. Works of sin, 
from their inception to their final consequences, constitute in their unity 
and continuity the first Adam, the old age, the realm of Satan. Death 
begins in the act of sin and pervades the whole age of rebellion. Death 
is thus as much a tyrant as is sin. The term death covers both the invisible 
alienation from God and all the visible marks of that alienation. Paul 
seldom uses this term to refer to the moment when man’s heart stops its 
beating (7:2 f., 8:38, 14:7), although this tangible event is by no means 
excluded from the wider realm. Rather is the apostle concerned with the 
invisible state of creation to which visible historical events are the index. 
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This invisible state of creation may be defined simply as death in sin. 
To live in sin is a living death, for one is actually a slave of death, obey- 
ing its commands. The law of sin is intrinsically the law of death, be- 
cause it is in and through sin that death reigns. Death is present when- 
ever the mind of the flesh rather than the mind of the Spirit determines 
one’s thoughts and desires, whenever one judges or lives according to the 
flesh. A sinner’s throat is an open grave (3:13). The apostle can say 
“T died” because sin killed him through the law, through what was good 
(7:8-12). The act of sin embraces all the death that flows from it, and 
nothing flows from it except death. The seed produces its fruit and is 
known by its fruit. Paul is unconcerned about measuring the time be- 
tween the planting and the harvest, but he is greatly concerned with 
the certainty that each planting does produce its destined harvest. This 
harvest is to him a single reality, for when one man sinned all men died. 
Death, however, is only one way of describing this harvest ; alternative ex- 
pressions are folly, futility, wrath, fury, the sinful body, bondage to decay. 

There is a second kind of death, however, which is mentioned more 
frequently in Romans than this first kind. This may be called the death 
to sin. This death provides the only way to victory over the death in sin. 
The prototype of this death is the death which Jesus died, which is care- 
fully defined as a death to sin (6:10). This death is the first day of a new 
creation, the beginning of life for all men. It is to the story of this death 
that faith responds, by sharing in it freely and by a total gratitude for it. 
Baptism means a burial with Christ to sin, a crucifixion of the old self, 
a union with him in a death like his (6:1-5). Faith expresses itself in 
the decision to allow the sinful body to be destroyed by treating oneself 
as one who has died to sin. It is this act of faith which yields the fruit 
of righteousness. Death to sin is a new birth into eternal life. Sinful 
death no longer holds dominion because death to sin has proved to be 
stronger. 

How does this death affect the believer’s attitudes? For one thing, 
he now views sin as that to which he has not yet died in union with 
Christ. He knows that the fruit of that sin is a living death, for God is 
not partial to believers. But he knows that recognition of that sin con- 
stitutes an immediate command to die to it. The brother should view 
each situation as presenting him with the choice between dying in sin and 
dying to sin. Faith, dependent upon God’s grace, enables him to choose 
the latter. “To set the mind on the Spirit is life and peace.” It is the 
Holy Spirit who empowers him to choose life.: As he chooses the suffer- 
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ing of new birth, he receives assurance that God has broken the bondage 
to death in himself and in other believers. He knows that God will com- 
plete this emancipation through the dying daily by which the Holy Spirit 
discloses its presence. He knows, too, that the death in sin of the un- 
believer will be used by God for his salvation, through him who died for 
all. This knowledge, to be sure, does not allow any brother to evade the 
immediate task of dying now to his particular sin, or the commission of 
proclaiming the gospel to the world. 

To sum up, then, faith and death to sin are inseparable. The stronger 
the faith, the wider the scope of the disciple’s dying. He puts to death 
the deeds of the body. He dies to the law which has held him captive. 
He crucifies the old self so that the sinful body may be destroyed. Relying 
on God’s promise, like Abraham he considers his own body as already 
dead. This act of dying is far more potent than the act of sin. Death to 
sin results in the righteousness of man. “As one man’s trespass led to 
condemnation for all men, so one man’s act of righteousness leads to 
acquittal and life for all men” (5:18). Although sin increases with its 
harvest of death, grace abounds all the more, so that “grace might reign 
through righteousness to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 


(5:21). 
God’s Atoning Work 


The doctrines of the atonement are efforts to describe how this one 
act of righteousness on the part of Jesus could put to rout all the lords 
of the old age, how the body of Christ achieved a final victory over the 
body of sin and death. The preceding quotation indicates one approach 
to this mystery. It is Christ’s righteousness which has power to make 
many men righteous, his righteousness which leads to eternal life for all 
men. His righteousness was expressed in his death to sin, in his perfect 
obedience to the Father. He gave the glory to God, gave thanks to God, 
and claimed no wisdom of his own. He lived by faith in God’s promise, 
without wavering. In him God planted the seed, the harvest of which is 
fully assured by the planting. His death to sin was not for his own sake, 
but for the sake of others, while they were yet sinners. The message of 
his death produces faith, which is expressed when a man is buried with 
Christ. Atonement is a word which includes this initial death to sin and 
all the life which flows from it. 

Perhaps it is unwise to use the word atonement to denote the whole 
process by which God redeems the whole creation. But it is hazardous 
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to limit the word to any narrower range, especially in view of the per- 
vasive range of sin and its death. If atoning death is the victor, its victory 
must be all embracing. Throughout Paul’s Epistle these terms are seen 
in their most inclusive scope. Man is a creature whose existence is de- 
fined by his dependence upon God. When he sins, he defies this status, that 
is, he dies. He has cut himself off from the only Giver of life. His pseudo- 
existence, his new “world,” is the realm where death has become a tyrant, 
ruling all those who have forfeited their true humanity. This prison of 
illusion and vanity can be breached only by a new act of God “who 
gives life to the dead and calls into existence the things that do not 
exist.” This grace can invade the territory of sin only in the form of sin; 
it can redeem the territory only by dying for others; it can be appro- 
priated by sinners only as a promise to be grasped by faith; the gospel 
story elicits this hope. But the hope evokes an agonizing shudder through- 
out the whole fabric of rebellious creation, a travail which faith in- 
terprets as the sure sign that all creation will be reborn. The entire work 
of Christ is that of atonement, the means by which his death to sin 
leads to righteousness and life for all men. Atonement ceases to be 
atonement unless it includes the transfiguration and glorification of all 
things. 

Remembering that atonement covers this tremendous span, we must 
never forget the initial act through which the life of the coming age is 
released. How does Paul describe this act? Mainly by reflecting upon 
its implications and results. He takes for granted that Christians already 
know the content of the gospel; we cannot therefore be sure how he 
would describe the atoning death of Jesus to nonbelievers. In the ab- 
sence of such descriptions, his oblique references to the Passion easily lead 
to divergent theories. As he reflected upon this central event, Paul was 
not inclined to limit atonement to the moment of Jesus’ death on the 
Cross. Jesus’ death to sin had begun much earlier than that. The whole 
story of Christ’s descent from heaven to earth, from Incarnation to 
Calvary, is the story of a single act of obedience, a voluntary self- 
humiliation. “Sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
sin, God condemned sin in the flesh” (8:3; cf. Phil. 2:6-11). 

On the other hand, when Paul must be briefest he sometimes accents 
that episode in the story on which the entire plot is focussed: “God put 
him forward as an expiation by his blood” (3:25). There is good reason 
why the visible death of Jesus should be selected as the clue to the entire 
story. This is the point where God’s purpose becomes most visible to 
human eyes. This event is the guarantee of Jesus’ full identification with 
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the body of sin and sin’s death. Here, too, is most apparent the result of 
Jesus’ daily dying to sin throughout his ministry. Since death in these 
terms was wholly for our sakes, the Cross becomes a supreme sign of God’s 
love for us. Since the conflict between these deaths (death in sin vs. death 
tu sin) is most intense on Calvary, the Passion Story placards most clearly 
both the power and the defeat of Satan. Inasmuch as the believer par- 
ticipates in the same conflict, he finds in this story the clearest image 
of what life and death actually mean. 

It is quite inevitable that in his brief references to the atoning 
sacrifice, Paul should use words which would provoke endless contro- 
versy in later centuries. Propitiation or expiation? Vicarious suffering 
or substitutionary sacrifice? No words can be expected to carry this load 
of meanings without cracking. Who is paid what, by whom, for what? 
How does this split moment of time produce so total a revolution in time? 
Through what precise steps was the transfer of power effected? Such 
questions did not seem to trouble Paul in the same degree that they 
trouble us. Nor did his readers seem inclined to raise such problems. 
Why not? Perhaps because they kept the whole story in mind, rather 
than fragmenting it into separate words and isolated episodes. 

When we consider the question of how Jesus’ death atones for men’s 
sins, we should remember that there are many different ways of answer- 
ing. Among these the historian’s way is not to be despised. The narrator 
answers the question of how simply by telling again the story of the events 
through which decisive changes entered into the human scene. Then 
there is the apostle’s way. When he is addressing his audience of uncon- 
verted folk, he tells again the story of the Passion as the sign of men’s 
sin and of God’s love. For the Christians in Rome, Paul did not write 
as if he thought their deficiency lay in ignorance as to how Jesus had 
atoned for their sins. This knowledge formed a part of the standard of 
teaching to which the saints were already committed. Their problem 
was in having their minds shaped more fully by this basic Christian 
story. Their factions did not argue the various theories of the atonement 
(exemplary, forensic, dramatic, etc.) which have so exercised their suc- 
cessors. Their problem was in matching their response to God’s gift of 
justification. In other words, they were unwilling to die with Christ to 
the sins embedded in their daily associations. Their understanding of the 
atonement was, to be sure, as deficient as their faith; but misunderstand- 
ings could be removed only by opening their minds to the wisdom com- 
municated by the Cross, and this wisdom was inseparable from the 
response of penitent obedience. 
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This suggests another way of describing the how of the atonement, that 
of personal autobiography (as in Romans 7) and that of the existential 
triumph over sin on the part of the believer. The story of atonement 
cannot be told by an unbeliever because he has not himself shared 
Christ’s death to sin. The Cross can be reported as a victory over sin 
only by one who has himself been emancipated. Therefore, every narra- 
tion of God’s work in Christ becomes in part an autobiography; and each 
autobiography, if it is the life story of the self who has died with Christ, 
is a mirrored Passion Story. In Romans Paul refers as often to the death 
of the believer as to the death of Christ. In either case the reference is to 
a single act, since the believer’s death and resurrection are dependent 
upon that of his Lord. This means that in discussing the two types of 
death (sinful death vs. death to sin) we have been discussing two oppos- 
ing realms: sin and atonement. Death to sin is coterminous with the 
whole process of atonement, a process consummated in the single-hearted 
obedience of Jesus, which reached its clearest expression on Golgotha. 
This event includes the whole saving history of Christ and the whole 
history of the believer from his first baptism into Christ’s death until 
his obedience has been made perfect through dying with Christ for the 
sake of all those whom Christ loves. Thus it is that the disciple “makes 
up in his body what was lacking in the sufferings of Christ.” He de- 
scribes the atonement by participating in the ministry of reconciliation, 
himself becoming a sign of the “life that is hid with Christ in God.” 

I should like to return to the specific situations in the Roman con- 
gregations and to analyze the bearing of Paul’s argument upon the sins 
of the saints, but time and space prevent. Suffice it to say that Paul 
counted on his readers to react to the gospel with such deductions as 
these: love is the fulfillment of the law; only transformed minds can 
perceive what is the true will of God; Christ has demonstrated his power 
to uphold all whom he has called; God has welcomed those men whom 
we heretofore have either despised or judged; nothing is unclean in 
itself; the strong must bear the burdens of the weak; Gentiles must 
imitate Jesus in serving the Jews; Jews must fulfill their mission of serv- 
ing the Gentiles. Thus the apostle looked to the emergencies of ordinary 
human associations as the sphere within which the atoning work of 
Christ is to be accomplished. He accepted friction within the fellowship 
as an opportunity for the mutual strengthening of faith, for which both 
the apostle and his enemies should be grateful. Attitudes toward life 
and death must first be transformed by the Cross; then the schism of 
the church and its betrayal of its mission will be overcome by the love 
of God in Christ. 











Free From the Law 


An Exposition of the Seventh Chapter of Romans 


by Dona.p M. Davies 


WHEN Paul was on the Damascus road he heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me? It hurts you to kick against the 
goads.”’ We may not be able to determine exactly what was included 
here in the term “goads,” but it is fairly certain that “the law” was one 
of them. If Paul had been a typical Pharisee, that would not have been 
the case. The typical Pharisee was satisfied that his observance of the 
letter of the law was sufficient to insure “salvation” for himself. Others 
there were, no doubt, amongst the Jews, who were not taking the law 
seriously. They felt that if even the learned Rabbis could disagree 
amongst themselves as to the interpretation of important passages, they 
need not be overly concerned about their own observance of the law. 
Paul was different from any of these. He had evidently been as successful 
as any of the Pharisees in strictly observing the letter of the law (Gal. 
1:14). But his deepest desire was for fellowship with God and he found 
that that did not come through an external observance of the law. He 
went deeper and found to his dismay that when he tried to fulfill the 
spirit of the law, he failed. This brought an inner agony to his soul. It 
was because of this inner conflict that Paul finally came to see that the 
main purpose of the law was not to justify a person, which was the 
popular belief of the Jews, but rather that its chief function was to 
awaken one to a realization of the awfulness of sin. The seventh chapter 
of Romans then, is a statement of this purpose of the law, together with 
an illustration of how it fulfilled its purpose in Paul’s own life. 

Paul uses the term “law” in several different senses. Sometimes he 
means by it the whole Jewish economy, as contrasted with Christianity. 
He uses it in this way when he is contrasting “law” and “grace.” Some- 
times he uses it in a very general way meaning the moral law which any 
enlightened conscience would recognize. Most often of course the word 
has reference to the Jewish Torah. But even where he is more specifically 
making reference to the Torah, we can differentiate between an emphasis 





1. All scripture quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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on the ritual or sacrificial element on the one hand, and the moral 
element on the other. Thus in his letter to the Galatians it is easy to see 
that his primary reference is to the ritual element of the law. But in 
Romans, and particularly in the seventh chapter, his reference is to the 
moral element of the Torah. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
when he wishes to take a specific example from the law which he is talk- 
ing about, he refers to coveting, a part of the moral law (vs. 7). 

In expanding the idea of justification by faith, Paul makes clear to 
his readers that justification makes them free from various things. Now 
that they are “in Christ” they are free from the wrath of God (Chap. 5), 
from sin (Chap. 6), and from the law (Chap. 7). In Chapter seven, 
verses 1-6, he makes the statement that they are freed from the law, 
and gives an illustration of what he means. In verses 7-13 he explains 
what the real purpose of the law is, in order to justify his statement that 
they need to be free from the claims of the law. In verses 14-25 he 
illustrates from his own life the unhappy and hopeless condition of one 
who had not been freed from the law. 


We are Free from the Law (uss. 1-6) 


“Do you not know . . . that the law is binding on a person only during 
his life? A married woman is bound by law to her husband as long as he 
lives; but if her husband dies she is discharged from the law concerning 
the husband. . . . Likewise . . . you have died to the law through the body 
of Christ. . .. Now we are discharged from the law, dead to that which 
held us captive.” 

Some have accused Paul of using a poor illustration here. If the hus- 
band in the figure represents the law, then in the comparison it should 
be the law which dies, and not we who die to the law. But the difficulty 
is avoided if we see that in the comparison, the real point which Paul 
is trying to make is that where there is a death, the law no longer is in 
force. It does not matter which party in the marriage dies, the same 
principle applies. No other illustration regarding the law would have 
been as ant, because here, and here only, we have illustrated the position 
of one who is left alive, and because of a death, is no longer under the 
authority of a law. That is exactly the condition which Paul is trying to 
picture of the believer who, because he has died to the law through 
Christ, is now living in a completely new relationship. 

So the first point in this discussion has been made clear. “We are 
discharged from the law, dead to that which held us captive.” But Paul 











158 Interpretation 
realizes that some of his readers who are Jews may quite likely ask, “Why 
do you make such a statement? Why should we want to be free from 
the law?” Therefore in the next section (vss. 7-13) he goes on to explain 
what the main purpose of the law is. This is quite different from what 
the average Jew believed to be the purpose of the law. The Jewish con- 
ception would be that righteousness and salvation come by the law. That 
is why the law was given. So in opposition to this common misconcep- 
tion, Paul makes very clear what the real purpose of the law is. 


The Purpose of the Law is to Reveal Sin (vss. 7-13) 


“. . . If it had not been for the law I should not have known sin. 
I should not have known what it is to covet if the law had not said, ‘You 
shall not covet.’ ... Apart from the law sin lies dead. . . . Sin, finding 
opportunity in the commandment, deceived me and by it killed me. ... 
Did that which is good, then, bring death to me? By no means! It was 
sin working death in me through what is good, in order that sin might 
be shown to be sin, and through the commandment might become sinful 
beyond measure.” 

This, of course, would be a shocking statement for a faithful Jew to 
read. It would go against all his traditional ideas about the law. But this 
is the revelation concerning the law which came to Paul after his con- 
version. He is careful to make it clear that he is not condemning the 
law. “What shall we say then, that the law is sin? By no means!... 
The law is holy, and the commandment is holy and just and good. ... 
We know that the law is spiritual.” Nevertheless, though all of this 
can be said of the law, it is still not true that justification comes by the 
law. The law is powerless to make a man do good. It can only convict 
a man of sin in his life. In fact the law rouses up sin, and makes it more 
active (vs. 7). The law shows up sin for what it really is. And that is 
why the law was given. Now we see clearly the relationship between this 
statement about the purpose of the law, and the first section of the 
chapter which states that as Christians we are free from the law. If the 
law cannot justify, but only condemn, it is necessary for us to get free 
from its demands. This we do through Christ. But some of the Jews 
no doubt will take issue with Paul over this unusual interpretation of the 
law. And they will try to prove to him that he is wrong by saying, “Look 
at the average Jew under the law. Would you say that it is serving to 
convict him of sin? No, the average Jew actually believes that he is being 
justified by the law, not condemned by it. So you are wrong; the purpose 
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of the law is not what you say it is!” Consequently, the latter part of 
the chapter (vss. 14-25) is an illustration on the part of Paul of how 
the law worked in his own life exactly in accordance with the purpose 
he has just stated. It revealed to him the extent of the sin which was 
working in him. As a result he became unhappy and completely 
frustrated. 


My Unhappy Condition Under the Law (uss. 14-25) 


“ ... 1am carnal, sold under sin. . . . For I do not do what I want, but 
I do the very thing I hate. . . . I can will what is right, but I cannot do it. 
For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do. 
... So I find it to be a law that when I want to do right, evil lies close 
at hand. For I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in 
my members another law at war with the law of my mind and making 
me captive to the law of sin which dwells in my members. Wretched man 
that Iam! Who will deliver me from this body of death?” 

This section of the Book of Romans has probably been debated more 
than any other part. There are two main conflicting opinions. Origen 
and most of the Greek fathers held that Paul is speaking here of those 
under the law and without Christ. Augustine and many of the Latin 
fathers believed that Paul in this passage is speaking of the Christian. 
The Reformers took this latter view, although understood somewhat 
differently. The interpretations of this passage often seem to be linked 
with other theological views. The Pietists, for instance, because of their 
emphasis on the holy life, much preferred to refer this passage to Paul’s 
pre-Christian experience. On the other hand, the dialectic or crisis theo- 
logians like to use this passage as an illustration of the constant tension 
in the Christian life. 

If we study the language of the passage and its context without bias, 
it seems that the former of the two opinions is more probable, that Paul 
is referring to his own experience under the law, before he found Christ. 
The language of verses 14-25 is too strong to permit of its being applied 
to the Christian experience. “I am carnal, sold under sin.” There is no 
doubt that the last clause of this sentence refers to the practice of slavery. 
The main message of Chapter six is that in Christ a man is free from 
sin. How then could Paul, describing a situation of tension in his Chris- 
tian experience, say that he was sold under sin? Where then is the free- 
dom from sin which he insists on in the previous chapter? “I see in my 
members another law . . . making me captive to the law of sin which 
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dwells in my members.” Is this expression not entirely opposite to his 
teaching elsewhere, if it refers to his Christian experience? Can he, as a 
Christian, say that he is made captive to the law of sin? He has already 
in this very chapter said, “We are discharged from the law, dead to that 
which held us captive” (vs. 6). If we say that Paul is referring to an 
inner struggle in his Christian life, then we must admit that he in the 
same chapter has made contrary statements. Why should we not grant 
him entire consistency, and say that here he is simply illustrating what he 
was referring to in the earlier section, and describing his condition and 
feelings while under the law? One of the chief arguments then against 
accepting the view that this section refers to a Christian experience, is the 
fact that the language is far too strong, and inconsistent with the clear 
teaching of Paul elsewhere. (“Thanks be to God, who in Christ always 
leads us in triumph.” “Thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “For sin will have no dominion over 
you, since you are not under law, but under grace” etc. ) 

Those who hold that verses 14-25 refer to Paul’s experience as a Chris- 
tian, use as one of their main arguments the statement that an un- 
regenerate man could not say, as Paul says here, “It is no longer I that 
do it, but sin which dwells within me. . . . I delight in the law of God in 
my inmost self. . .. Who will deliver me from this body of death?” They 
claim that the natural man, who has not been transformed by the Spirit 
of God, would not recognize sin as a dominant force within himself, 
would not be able to say that he delights in the law of God, and would 
feel no need nor desire for deliverance. But those who make such claims 
evidently have no true understanding of justification or salvation in Old 
Testament times. There can be no doubt that many who lived under 
the law had the same experience as Paul so far as being brought to a 
realization of their sinful condition is concerned. And we have the dis- 
tinct statements of David concerning his delight in the law of God. And 
was there not a continual longing for righteousness, even holiness, on the 
part of many who were spiritually minded in Israel? Because the greater 
number of Pharisees had degenerated into a type of person who was 
satisfied with an outward observance of the law, we need not infer that 
there were none who had a deep longing for spiritual victory. If such 
a longing could not exist in the “natural man” then we must conclude 
that there were no Old Testament saints. But this is surely a false con- 
clusion. There were those before Paul who saw that the essential thing 
required of a man for true fellowship with God was faith—faith which 
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was apart from the law. In the fourth chapter of Romans Paul empha- 
sizes this fact and shows that the principle of acceptance of a man by 
God because of his faith, was taught long before the law was given. The 
life of Abraham is the classic illustration. 

The deep longings for holiness, for freedom from sin, need not sur- 
prise us in the life of Paul under the law. The one element which does 
require further investigation because it is not found elsewhere, is the 
sense of absolute frustration which is expressed so vividly in these few 
verses. How do we account for that? We might try to find the reasons 
for it in history. We could say that in post-exilic times more and more 
emphasis came to be laid on individual responsibility. Thus a new appre- 
ciation of the awfulness of sin, especially as it separates a man from God, 
: would be growing in the minds of the faithful in Israel. The growing 
_ importance of apocalyptic, concentrating men’s thoughts on the future, 
and especially their own future in relation to God, would also serve to 
call to the attention of the thinking man his precarious situation. Per- 

haps the elaboration of sin and guilt offerings as time went on, in spite 
of the preaching of the prophets as to their ineffectiveness for salvation, 

is an indication of the increasing feeling of inadequacy and failure on 
the part of the seeking Jew. But there must have been something more 
in Paul’s experience than even these elements for the condition of despair 
which he had reached is greater than anything we know of in typical 
Judaism. Is it not probable that it vas his knowledge of the Christians 
and their teachings, which brought this greatest and final tension into 
his life? He had observed the absolute peace which reigned in their 
hearts even in times of greatest difficulties. (He had stood by when 
Stephen, with the light of heaven on his face, had cried, “Lord, do not 
hold this sin against them.” ) No doubt he had familiarized himself with 
their major teachings and knew that they claimed this power and this 
peace through a simple faith in their Lord. He wanted this peace, and 
yet he could not find it apart from Christ. Nygren* suggests that the 
cry, “Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death?” is theatrical if it refers to something which is past. But in fact, 
the memory of those terrible days when he was longing for fellowship 
with God, and seemingly eternally cut off from it, brings words of this 
nature quite naturally to Paul’s lips. The whole experience is so vividly 
etched on his mind’s eye, that when he goes over it, he naturally slips 





ns amen 





2. Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans, trans. by Carl C. Rasmussen (Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1949), p. 288. 
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into the present tense. It is simply a reminder of the intensity of the 
experience. 

Moffatt, in his translation of Romans, has taken the sentence, “So 
then, I of myself serve the law of God with my mind, but with my flesh 
I serve the law of sin,” removed it from its place at the very end of the 
chapter, and inserted it just before verse twenty-four. It must be 
acknowledged that this makes a very nice, logical arrangement of the 
thought. Dodd, in his commentary on the translation, attempts to justify 
this rearrangement, even though there is no manuscript support for 
it whatsoever. But the very fact that Paul often writes illogically mili- 
tates against making this rearrangement. The glorious statement 
“Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord!” is itself gram- 
matically an incomplete answer to the question which he has just raised. 
It seems better to understand that Paul, having given a long description 
of his former unhappy state, can no longer contain himself, and almost 
before he is ready, comes out with the answer to his great problem. 
Then more calmly he writes a general statement, which is a summary of 
what he has been saying in the past eleven verses. This then is the right 
conclusion to the chapter and should not be forced out of its position. 
It is the expression of exultation which is out of place, but only because 
Paul could contain himself no longer. It is a preview of what he is going 
to enlarge upon in Chapter eight. 

To recapitulate then, we find that the primary teaching of this seventh 
chapter is that in Christ we are free from the law. The main purpose of 
the law is to convict a man of his sinful condition. Paul shows how that 
came to pass in his own life. He intimates what the full solution to 
the problem of sin is in his exultant, “Thanks be to God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Gospel for Mankind 


The Death of Christ in the Thinking of Paul 


by Joun W. BatLey 


Tue death of Christ is at center in Paul’s thinking. It is mentioned by 
him in his known letters more frequently than any other subject. Here 
he found the center and the basis of his gospel. “Christ crucified” was 
proclaimed by him to the Corinthians as one of two truths that were of 
primary importance (I Cor. 15:3), and when he came among them he 
had no other gospel to proclaim (I Cor. 2:2). Although it was un- 
acceptable to both Jews and Gentiles, it was his constant message (I Cor. 
1:23). It is our purpose here to try to find and set forth that message 
as it is found in Paul’s letters. As completely as we are able to do so we 
shall seek to let the apostle himself say exactly what lay in his mind. 

As we read Paul’s letters we find that he refers to the death of Christ 
about sixty-five times.’ Of this total number more than half are in- 
cidental references to the death as a well-known fact, the significance of 
which is so generally recognized that it does not for the moment need 
to be indicated. The “death” as simple fact is referred to eighteen times.” 
The idea of the death is also implied in the nine simple references to the 
cross’ and in the one reference to the “death of the cross” (Phil. 2:8). 
Of like factual character are also to be taken the seven times that the 
apostle mentions that Christ “was crucified.”* To be associated with the 
death of Christ is the second primary fact of the gospel (I Cor. 15:3), 
the resurrection of Christ, which the apostle mentions twenty-four times.° 
Although these passages do not indicate in any explicit terms the mean- 
ing of the major fact that is involved in them, that deeper meaning is at 
every point implied; and it was so understood. 





1. The exact number depends upon the precise way in which one divides his sentences; it in- 
volves the decision whether a given clause continues a reference or gives an additional reference. 

2.1 Thess. 2:15; 4:14; Gal. 2:21; I Cor. 11:23 (betrayed) ; 11:26; II Cor. 5:15 (3x); Rom. 
6:3, 4; 8:34; 10:7; 14:9, 16; Col. 2:20; Phil. 2:8; 3:10; Eph. 2:13 (blood). 

3. Gal. 5:11; 6:12, 14; I Cor. 1:17, 19; Phil. 3:18; Col. 1:20; 2:14; Eph. 2:16. 

4. Gal. 2:20; 9:1; 5:24; I Cor. 1:23; 2:2, 8; II Cor. 13:4. 

5.1 Thess. 1:10; 4:14; Gal. 1:1; I Cor. 6:14; 15:4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20; II Cor. 
4:14; Rom. 1:4; 4:24; 6:4, 9; 8:11 (2x), 34; 10:7, 9; Col. 2:12; Eph. 1:20. 
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In a number of passages the apostle expresses the meaning of the death 
in general terms without giving any explanation of his thought. The 
simplest statement of all is that Christ died for us, repi jyav (I Thess: 5: 
10), or as more frequently expressed, in our behalf, irép jyav (Gal. 2:20; 
I Cor. 8:11; Rom. 5:6-8; 14:15; Eph. 5:25) ; in II Cor. 5:14, 15, and 
in Rom. 8:32, “Christ died for all.” By Rom. 5:8 this death took place 
for us while we were yet “sinners”; by Rom. 5:6 Christ died for us be- 
cause we were “sinners” —“the ungodly” — daceBar. 

The apostle moves in closer to his central idea in telling us that Christ 
died “for sin,” wept duaprias (Rom. 8:3). In Rom. 4:25 it is because of 
our trespasses that he died, 64 74 raparrdépara; and in Gal. 1:4 and I Cor. 
15:3, it was in concern for our sins, irép rv dyapriwvy, 

It was the love of Christ that led him to his death (Eph. 5:25). This 
self-giving love of Christ won Paul to him in the beginning of his career 
as a disciple (Gal. 2:20), and kept him “under control” (II Cor. 5:14). 
This love is so great that it passes all human understanding (Eph. 3:19), 
and nothing any time anywhere can separate us from it (Rom. 8: 35-39). 

The love of God also was revealed in the death of Christ. God’s sur- 
passing love for us is shown in that even while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us (Rom. 5:8). He has also given us his Holy Spirit in our 
hearts as the outpouring of his abiding love (Rom. 5:5; cf. I Thess. 1:4; 
II Thess. 2:13, 15; Col. 3:12). It was the unalloyed obedience of Christ 
unto the will of God that led him to death (Phil. 2:8), and by this 
attitude of love and obedience many were brought into the same attitude 
of love and obedience to God (Rom. 5:19). 

This love of God was not soft and sentimental. His self-giving was an 
act of his grace (II Thess. 3:18; Gal. 1:6, 15; Rom. 16:20). It was his 
integrity expressing itself (II Cor. 1:12; 6:1; Rom. 3:24; 4:16; 5:2, 

15, 17, 21; 6:14, 15; Eph. 1:7; 2:5, 8, 7; Col. 1:6). 

Such are the constantly recurring references of Paul to the death of 
Christ. What is its meaning in relation to man for whom Christ died? 

There are four basic passages in which the apostle presents the death 
of Christ with some definiteness and precision. Two of these—Gal. 3: 10- 
13 and Rom. 5:6-11— are of comparatively minor range and character; 
the Galatian passage presents the death in terms of redemption; Rom. 
5:6-11 speaks of the death in terms of justification and reconciliation. 
Both the third and fourth passages are of major range and character; 

Rom. 3:21-26 is the locus classicus of the discussion of the death in re- 
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lation to justification; II Cor. 5:14-21 is the major passage dealing with 
the death of Christ in terms of reconciliation. 

In Galatians and Romans Paul is face to face with, and in opposition 
to, the positions which he had himself formerly held while still a Jew; 
but he had given them up, and was now openly and courageously fight- 
ing them. Radical change in inner life and mind is nowhere more 
definitely and clearly reflected than it is in these two passages. Here Paul 
is facing his old Jewish background, but facing it to put it out of any 
further place and meaning in his mind. He speaks now as a man “in 
Christ.” 

In Gal. 3: 10-13 he centers the meaning of the death of Christ in the 
phrase “he redeemed us.” For any proper understanding of this passage 
it is imperative to recognize that the apostle is here in the midst of an 
argument with the Judaizers who were insisting upon that which Paul 
had formerly thought to be true (cf. Phil. 3:4-6), that one is a true 
son of Abraham and an heir with him of the promise that God had given 
him, on the basis of circumcision and a life of obedience under the law. 
But it was the experience of the apostle under this regime that had con- 
vinced him that such a view was wrong. It was not because he had no 
experience under the law, but because he had gone further under the 
law than any other one had (Gal. 1:14, Phil. 3:6), that he had been 
led to a new mind in the matter. “Through law [he] died to law” (Gal. 
2:19). At the base of his contention against the Judaizers is his convic- 
tion that God does not deal with man on the basis of the law at all (Gal. 
2:16, 3:12), but on the basis of faith in Jesus Christ (2:16). Even 
Abraham himself believed God and his believing “was reckoned to him 
as righteousness” (3:6; cf. Rom. 4:3; 9:12; 4:13-15). It is they who 
have the faith of Abraham, not the flesh and the tradition, who are sons 
of Abraham (3:7, 9). 

It is further true, argues Paul, that God’s approval of Abraham on 
the basis of his faith was given 430 years before the law came into 
existence (3:17). Circumcision and the law had no part in the act of 
God because they did not exist for Abraham (Gen. 15: esp. vs. 6; cf. 17: 
1-27). Hence it is conclusively clear that God’s approval of Abraham 
was entirely independent of everything except that “he believed God” 
(2:16; 3:18; cf. Gen. 15:6). His faith, and nothing but his faith, was 
the condition of his justification by God (2:16, 3:11). The law does 
not rest on faith, it rests on the doing of law‘(3:12). But no one at all 
keeps the law; and everyone is under the curse which the law itself pro- 
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nounces on those who fail to keep it (3:10). The recognition of the law 
is definitely ruled out by the fact that the righteous are justified by faith 
(3:11). Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law which we 
cannot keep, becoming a curse for us. His is not the curse of failure to 
keep the law, nor is it in any way related to the fact of sin; it simply is 
the pronouncement of the law (Deut. 21:22) that “everyone hanging 
on a tree is under a curse” (3:13). But the apostle has just been re- 
pudiating the law as the basis of God’s judgment of man. He judges on 
the basis of the faith of those with whom Christ is identified in his death. 
The dictum of Deuteronomy is not the basis of the judgment of God. 


Paul is here saying that the redemption from the curse of the law is 
not “in the curse of hanging on a tree,” but in the clear revelation of the 
truth in Christ that God does not deal with men on the basis of law at 
all, but on the basis of their faith only. This faith is their response to God 
who comes to them in Jesus Christ. The law declares men sons of 
Abraham and heirs of promise if they keep the law; God declares men 
sons of Abraham and heirs of the promise if they share the faith of 
Abraham. Indeed, we are sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ 
(3:26). To abandon faith in Christ and return to the law as the basis 
of acceptance with God, is, in essence, to return to the paganism under 
which the Galatians were living before they accepted Christ in response 
to the preaching of Paul (Gal. 4:8-11). They were then subject to those 
who by nature are not of the nature of God. To go back to the law, as 
the Judaizers were appealing to them to do, would be to abandon sonship 
for the status of aliens and to renew their pagan condition; it would be 
to fall away from Christ, to condemnation. 

The major passage, Rom. 3:21-26, is the locus classicus in Paul for 
the understanding of the idea of justification. At the very opening of his 
discussion Paul uses the term righteousness of God. This phrase is a rare 
one, being used in the New Testament only by Paul, and by him only in 
Romans four times (1:17; 3:21, 22; 10:3), and in II Corinthians once 
(5:21). The same essential idea is found in Phil. 3:9; but the precise 
form of the phrase is significantly different. In Rom. 1:17 we read that 
“righteousness of God” is revealed “from faith unto faith” in the gospel 
which Paul preaches. From 10:3 we learn that some would-be disciples 
who were ignorant of the righteousness of God sought to establish their 





6. Deut. 21:22 refers not to punishment of suffering death by hanging, but to the hanging of 
one for display a portion of the day on which he has already been put to death for some crime 
he has committed. 
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own righteousness and did not become subject to the “righteousness of 
God.” In 3:21, 22 we are told that this righteousness of God is some- 
thing which is “apart from law” and is something that is “through faith 
in [Jesus] Christ.” In 3:24 Paul declares that this is the experience of 
all who believe, they being justified freely by the grace of God through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. “Righteousness of God” thus 
evidently means in this special usage a “rightness” of one with God, which 
God himself has initiated and carries through in Jesus Christ; it is actual 
with all those who have faith in Jesus Christ. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the apostle’s statement in Phil. 3:9 that he proposes to have 
as his righteousness not that resulting from his own keeping of the law, 
but that which is of God, riv éx be00 Sixavocbvnv, by reason of faith in Jesus 
Christ. This is to say that the whole idea of Paul is that justification 
does not exist for any one at all except for those who respond in faith to 
Jesus Christ. Paul is not thinking of a general attitude of God toward 
man because of the death of Christ; such a conception is wholly absent 
from his thinking. In Romans 4: passim, especially verses 2-5, Abraham 
himself, “the friend of God” (Isa. 41:8), “the father of us all” (4:17), 
believed God and his believing was accounted unto him as righteousness. 
They who share in his faith are his true sons, and share in his inheritance.’ 

At Rom. 3:25 f. Paul moves into the center of his thought. The whole 
redemptive act of God centers in Christ “whom God set forth [before 
man] in his blood” and to whom man responds in faith. The “life” in 
the blood carries all the value of it in making atonement and cleansing. 
The “blood” of Jesus Christ is the “life” or “soul” of Christ expressed 
in his self-giving. It is important to observe that Gen. 9:4, Deut. 12:23, 
and Lev. 17:11 affirm that the blood has all the significance that is as- 
signed to it by reason of the life (nephesh) that is in it. So Paul was 
thinking. The “blood” of Christ is referred to by Paul only eight times.® 
The “covenant” meaning of the “blood” is seen in the symbolism of the 
Lord’s Supper (I Cor. 10:16; 11:25, 27). I Peter 1:2 is explicit in its 
statement of the implication of these verses of Paul. The apostle is 
thinking in terms of the “blood of the covenant” set forth clearly in 
Exod. 24: 3-8, which is specifically referred to in Heb. 9: 18-22, and the 





7. Cf. Gal. 3:7, 9. The Galatian letter makes a similar emphasis, as we have seen above, al- 
though it is presented in a different setting. (Gal. 2:16 [3x]; 2:17; 3:8, 9; 2:2; 3:24; 5:6.) 

8. According to Rom. 3:25 and 5:9 we are “justified” by his blood. Eph. 1:7 phrases it that 
we have “redemption through his blood” (cf. Rom. 3:24). The Gentiles who once were far off, 
were brought near in the “blood of Christ” (Eph. 2:13) and have become members of the house- 
hold of God. According to Col. 1:19, 20 the redemption of the blood of the cross has cosmic 
range and significance. 
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ritual of atonement is explicitly set out in Leviticus (4: 2-7, 13-18, 20, 25, 
26, 30, 31, 34, 35; 16: 14-20). It is important to observe that the blood has 
value only at the point where it is applied, and all its value depends upon 
the “life which is in it.” Paul does not say faith in his blood: that 
is nowhere said in the New Testament. “God set him forth in his 
blood” and he was to be received in faith. If so received he became 
“‘propitiatory.” 

The “blood of the covenant” carries in it the expiatory character of the 
“blood.” 4 Maccabees 17:22 uses the term idaornpiov Gavarov of Eleazar, 
his wife, and his seven sons, in relation to their death. He prays that it 
may have the meaning of expiation for the people Israel. In 6:27-29 
Eleazar prays that his blood (in suffering and death) may be the xa8apctov 


of the people, and that his soul (yux4v) may be their dvripuxor.? 
The evidence assembled by Deissmann” makes it abundantly clear 


that the most natural interpretation of the word makes it an adjective 


with the relative pronoun, 4v, to be translated “whom [Christ] God set 
forth in his blood as propitiatory.” He is set forth by God, is openly 


presented to man, and is so set forth to induce men to become reconciled 
to God who presents him, is represented in him, and speaks through him. 
God “set him forth in his blood” and he was to be received in faith. 
What faith means to Paul is indicated in 6:2-11. It involves a death to 
sin and a rising unto newness of life. The man whom God receives be- 
cause of his identification with Christ through faith is a new man (II Cor. 
5:17, Eph. 2:15), new in the “spirit of his mind,” being “created in the 
righteousness and holiness of the truth” (Eph. 4:23 f.). In 3:26 Paul 
says explicitly that God’s long forbearance with sin under law was the 
background of all this new manifestation. The forbearance of God was 
intended to lead men to repentance (Rom. 2:4). But under the for- 
bearance of God men had not come to repentance but had continued in 
sinful indulgence. But in the setting forth of Christ God is engaged in a 
new twofold undertaking. He is not now acting simply in forbearance; he 
would manifest his righteousness to all in order that he may be righteous 
and at the same time may justify all who respond to the righteousness 





9. This word propitiatory ({Aagrfpior ) is found in only one other passage in the New Test- 
ament (Heb. 9:5); there it is a noun and refers literally to the “mercy seat” of the ancient 
tabernacle of the Old Testament (Exod. 25:17-32). A goodly number of interpreters would 
here follow this conception of the “mercy seat” in the figurative sense of the term, and think of 
Christ as the “mercy seat,” or place of “The Presence,” and of “atonement.” Others would 
construe it as an adjective with the noun “offering” understood. Still others would interpret it 
as a noun meaning “expiation.” 

10. Bible Studies (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1891), pp. 124-135. 
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manifested in Christ to them. The righteousness of their response is 
closely related to and determined by the character of the One to whom 
they respond. If they see him as a righteous God, they will respond to his 
righteousness in a righteous spirit; and he can then do what he so deeply 
desires to do, he can declare that they are in right relations with him. 

In setting forth Christ, God is not satisfying his righteousness but re- 
vealing it (eis évdaéw). He would righteously declare man in right stand- 
ing with him; but the declaration must not leave man satisfied in his sin; 
it may be given only because man has responded to the call to leave his 
sin and come into the fellowship of Christ. God is a God who is so right 
that he is not satisfied until man is right with him; and he so loves man 
that he gives himself in Christ in the suffering identification of himself 
with man in his sin and its consequent penalty, that he may lead man 
to identify himself with God in life. Faith is man’s response. It means 
the total commitment of oneself to God in gratitude for what he is con- 
cerned to do to bring man to identify himself with him, the righteous, 
suffering, reconciling, justifying God. It is all of God who manifests 
the deepest integrity of himself and the vitality of his loving concern for 
man, whom he has destined to be “conformed to the image of his Son” 
(Rom. 8:29). 

The second major passage in which Paul discusses the meaning of the 
death of Christ is II Cor. 5:14-21 in which the message is presented in 
terms of reconciliation." In the opening words of this passage, verses 
14 and 15, we read that “the love of Christ constrains, [or controls]” 
Paul in his conduct, about which he is writing to the Corinthian disciples. 
This influence is exerted upon those who judge that one died for all, 
therefore the “all” for whom he died, died. This is to say that in some 
way they died in his dying. The one dying and those for whom he died 
are so closely identified with each other that he represents them in his 
death. How Paul’s mind is here working is suggested by the very few 
pertinent passages in this Corinthian correspondence. In I Cor. 11:7 
(cf. Col. 1:15) the apostle affirms that man is the “image and glory of 
God,” should remember this and so conduct himself, and should be so 
regarded. “The woman is the glory of man” and should so conduct 


11. The noun xatad\ay7_ is used by Paul only four times, twice in this passage and twice 
in Romans (5:11; 11:15). The verb xataAAdoow is found in this passage three times, in I 
Cor. once (7:11), and in Rom. twice (both times in 5:11). The verb compounded &moxatah- 
Adoow is used by the apostle three times, in Col. 1:20, 21 and Eph. 2:16. Though used but 
these few times by the apostle the word is a very significant one for him, and is basic in our 
trying to come to a true understanding of the apostle’s thinking. 
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herself. In 11:3 he says that “man is the head of woman, the head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of Christ is God.” He is thinking in 
these passages in the well-known terms of his world—that the father of a 
family, or the head of a tribe or a clan, is the head and the representative 
of the family or clan. He represents in his own individual being the life 
and being of the household or the clan. It was however in manifestation 
of love that Christ gave himself in death.” His was not a natural biologi- 
cal headship, but it was a mental, moral, sympathetic identification of 
himself with man in his sin and need. The intent of his dying was that 
they who live should no longer live for themselves but unto him who in 
their behalf had died and been raised again. This last clause indicates 
with pungent clearness how the dbrép in this passage is to be understood. 
The two words “dying” and “rising” form but a single clause in the 
Greek. They bear precisely the same relation to the 74 brép abrév which 
precedes both of them in the sentence. If Paul is saying that Christ died 
instead of others so that they need not die, then he is just as obviously 
saying that he rose for others that they might not rise. Of course, this is 
emphatically against Paul’s message and is obviously to be rejected for 
him. If we read the irép in behalf of, then we understand that the apostle 
is saying that Christ so identified himself with man in his need as to go 
to sympathetic death in his behalf; his being raised was also in man’s 
behalf in the concern of God and his resurrection implies man’s rising 
also. Man’s resurrection is involved in his; such is his explicit argument 
in I Cor. 15:20-23. We have here then a definite indication that Paul 
is thinking of Christ as one so closely identified with others, in their need, 
that he gave himself even to death to bring about a radical change for 
them, and within them. The response of the apostle to this self-giving 
love of Christ had been so complete, that he no longer had within himself 
any desire or motive which was not inspired by the indwelling spirit of 
Christ. He gave himself in absolute abandonment to Christ (cf. Gal. 
2:20). 

In verse 16 and 17 Paul advances still further in his thinking about the 
significance of the love of Christ manifested in his death. The life of 
those who no longer live for themselves but unto him is basically, radically 





12. The old idea that in the Incarnation Christ took upon himself human nature racially 
conceived, and so was in his personal self the very essence of the total humanity is not the idea 
with which Paul’s mind is working. 
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new. Anyone in Christ is “a new creation.” The “archaic” things are 
gone; “new things, a new kind of things, have come to be.””” 

In verse 18 the apostle goes on to say that “the all things” (to which 
he has just referred) “are of God”—the one who “reconciles us to him- 
self through Christ.” The verbal form here used is the aroist participle; 
this is the only time that this form is found in the New Testament. It is 
here definitely chosen by the apostle to enable him to say precisely what 
he wants to say. The aorist does not carry any time element in it at all. 
It is not even “punctiliar,” it is timeless. It here only states the fact that 
God is the One who does the specific act of reconciling men unto himself, 
through Christ. 

If Paul is here using the editorial plural (I think he is) he would then 
be speaking of the fact of reconciliation which had already taken place 
in his own experience some years before.’* Such reconciliation and 
newness of relationship has been from the beginning deeply attested in 
the spirit of his own mind” (Eph. 4:23; cf. I Cor. 2:11). This is then 
a statement that the apostle has been brought into an abidingly and 
cordially personal relationship with God, and there has been committed 
unto him a direct and personal responsibility to proclaim to all the mes- 
sage of reconciliation. 

This message he proceeds to give in its essence in verse 19. Are 
we to see in the participle in this verse 19 a periphrastic imperfect'® 





13. This new life in Christ is not further extolled or described here, but it is a favorite theme 
in the letters of the apostle. It is in Romans fourteen times, in Philippians three, Galatians once, 
Colossians twice, and Ephesians once. It is used in I Cor. 3:22 and 15:19 of the present em- 
pirical life; in II Cor. it is found in 2:16; 4:10, 11, 12, and 5:4 and refers to life in its more 
ethical and personal sense. 

14. Goodspeed, Moffatt, and Mrs. Montgomery all translate the word us with the singular, me. 
This view is supported by the fact that the plural is continued in the following statement, that a 
ministry of reconciliation has been “placed with us,” and by the further fact that the plural is 
continued on through the remainder of the passage, though it is manifest that the apostle is 
speaking personally in the latter part of it. 

15. The AV, ERV, Weymouth, R. Knox, and the Confraternity Translation all read, “has re- 
conciled us to himself.” Verkuyl reads, “has reconciled us with himself” (good); Rotherham, 
Am. Bib. Un., 20th Cent., ASV, and RSV all read “reconciled us to himself.” Luther reads “uns 
mit sich selber versoehnt hat.” Weizsaecker reads the same except he leaves out selber. Menge 
is in essential agreement except in the order of the words. Pfaefflin, Das N. T. In Der Sprache 
von Heute, reads “Gott, der uns durch Christus zum Friede mit sich selber gebracht.” 

16. Burton, Blass, and Robertson do not speak to the point. Winer-Thayer, p. 349, assumes 
such an imperfect here. Plummer is almost certainly to be so understood. Bernard thinks the 
sentence taken in its entirety requires such an interpretation. Rotherham and Moffatt so trans- 
late and edit. RV, ASV, RSV, Am. Bib. Un., Montgomery, Weymouth, and Verkuy] all, by their 
translations, leave the question open. Wycliffe and Purvey, AV, R. Knox, Confraternity Trans- 
lation, and Goodspeed all definitely indicate that the participle is in an adjectival relation. 
Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 226, 227, limits the occurrences of the periphrastic imperfect in 
Paul to three instances: Gal. 1:22, 23, Phil. 2:26; and says “no one would cite II Cor. 5:19.” 
(But many do.) 
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jv ...Kkataddacowr or should we read the jv as the principal verb and 
kata\\aoowv as an adjective participle. The statement in verse 18 that 
God through Christ reconciled us supports the similar construction in 
this verse 19: “God, in Christ, was reconciling” as the majority of inter- 
preters and translators indicate. 

A more important consideration is how the participle, whether verbal 
or adjectival, should be interpreted. It is to be observed that it is a 
present participle, not an aorist as in verse 18. In verse 19 something of 
the manner and method of the reconciling is expressed. Goodspeed and 
Moffatt translate the participle with the past tense, “reconciled.” In 
this they are in line with many commentators. All the other standard 
and personal translations give to the participle its standard active form. 
This is in accord with the explanatory statement which the apostle is 
proceeding to set forth. There are many who interpret verse 19 as de- 
claring that “the work of reconciliation in the sense of the New Testa- 
ment, is a work that is finished, and which we must conceive to be 
finished, before the gospel is preached.” It is to be observed, insisted 
upon if necessary, that Paul finishes this expanded statement concerning 
the message of reconciliation with the assertion that as an ambassador in 
behalf of Christ he is beseeching, as though God were beseeching (as he 
is in fact beseeching) through us.” He beseeches those of the world who 
may have heard the word of reconciliation, “become ye reconciled to 
God.” The form of construction in verse 20, “become ye reconciled to 
God,” is identical with that in verse 19, “reconciling the world to him- 
self.” The world is not yet reconciled, and Paul appeals to those to whom 
he writes to become reconciled. As ambassador of God in Christ to whom 
God has committed the ministry of reconciliation, he beseeches for God 
in Christ that the reconciliation become complete by the response of 
those to whom God has set forth Christ. This response is made through 
faith, and with persons of faith the reconciliation is effected. Then their 
offenses are no longer reckoned against them.’? Any departure from the 





17. Denney, J., The Death of Christ (New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1902), p. 145. As a suc- 
cinct statement of this entire conception we will hear Denny, as spokesman for a large group 
whom he clearly and forcefully represents: p. 145. “The work of reconciliation is not a work 
wrought upon the souls of men, though it is a work wrought in their interests, and bearing so 
directly upon them that we can say God has reconciled the world to himself; it is a work—as 
Cromwell said of the Covenant—outside of us, in which God so deals in Christ with the sin of 
the world that it shall no longer be a barrier between Himself and man.” 

18. See Blass-DeBrunner, Neutestamentliche Grammatik (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1943), Section 396, p. 223. 

19. The translations which make the nonreckoning of the trespasses the basis or the manner of 
the reconciliation are not in line with Paul. Verkuyl reads “reconciling . . . in not counting their 
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strictly personal nature of the reconciling is a departure from the mind 
of Paul.” Reconciliation clearly is understood by Paul to be the removal 
of barriers that may have been raised between two persons, and the re- 
establishment of previous cordial personal relations. 


The apostle gives consideration to this same point in Rom. 5: 9, 10 


in which passage justification and reconciliation are by implication es- 
sential equivalents in the relationship of God and man. In 5:1 it is ex- 


plicitly indicated that justification is grounded in the faith of the one 
justified. There is no such thing as justification except on the basis of 
faith; reconciliation is of the same personal meaning, is based on the 
same acts of God and man, and is not a reality except in relation to both, 
as these relations are determined by both. God moves in Christ to men, 
expresses himself in Christ to man, and man responds by faith in Christ. 
If he makes no response, there is no reconciliation (cf. Heb. 10:26-31). 
Paul, as the chosen ambassador of God, yearningly makes his appeal, 
“become reconciled in your relationship to God.” 

The succeeding verse, 20, gives a summary of the discussion of this 
entire matter, but presents it in terms not previously used in this passage. 
The first half of this statement presents God in action in Christ. “The 
one not knowing sin [in his own personal experience] he made to be sin 
in our behalf.” In what sense can such a thing as this be said? Is the idea 
here that Christ was made by God what he was not? That is not exactly 
what Paul says: “He knew no sin” by any experience of it in his own 
heart and life." _He was made sin in our behalf. God in him caused him 
to identify himself with us in our sin and death—which death Paul says 
(Rom. 5:12-14) came in because of sin—“in order that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him.” This latter statement helps in the 
understanding of the first part of the sentence. In Phil. 5:9 Paul speaks 





sins against them.” The Confraternity version reads “reconciling . . . by not reckoning against 
men their sins.” R. Knox reads “reconciling . . . establishing in our hearts his message of re- 
conciliation, instead of holding men to account for their sins.” Phillips reads “reconciling . . . 
not counting their sins against them.” Reconciliation by its very nature is not a bookkeeping 
affair; it is a personal attitude involving both God and man; both are involved in the recon- 
ciliation. The nonreckoning of trespasses is the outcome of the reconciliation, not the basis or 
the content. Trespasses are not counted against the reconciled. But the reconciliation is the 
basic act and experience. 


20. The idea of Paul as to the meaning of reconciliation is clearly indicated in I Cor. 7:11 
where he writes that a woman who has been separated from her husband should be “reconciled” 
to him and return to him, or should remain unmarried. 


21. Weiss, B., thinks it means that he had no experience of sin, and no knowledge of it in 
experience; but God placed and handled him as if he were a bearer of sin, and as such deserved 
death. Plummer thinks that it does not carry the idea,of substitution, but “We do not know 
what he means.” Plummer speaks for many. 
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of his having as his righteousness not that which he obtains by keeping 
the law, to him an impossibility, but the righteousness through faith in 
Jesus Christ, “the righteousness from God on the basis of faith.” “To 
become” in this second half of the sentence means to enter into a state 
and relation to God that is God’s objective for us in Christ. “He made 
him” in the first half of the sentence would mean then, by analogous 
thinking, that Christ entered into the experiencing of the meaning of 
sin. It was because of his deep concern for us (“in our behalf”) that he 
came into this understanding. He identified himself with us in our sin 
and need that we might become identified with him in the life and fellow- 
ship of God. 

Paul, here at the close of his discussion, is essentially where he was at 
the beginning of it, in the same realm of thought as that which he set 
forth so basically in Galatians and Romans. At the center of his thinking 
about the death of Christ was the personal meaning of it. He does not 
move in the area of abstract theological formulation. He moves in the 
realm of personal experience. 

Christ in his self-giving love had so identified himself with man in 
his sin and need, and had so made this a living reality to Paul, that he 
was a new man in Christ. He was so completely captured in his affection 
and feeling of gratitude that he came absolutely under the control of 
Christ. He no longer lived as an independent mind and person. Christ 
lived in him, inspired him, taught him, controlled him (Gal. 2:20; 
I Cor. 2:10 f., 16; Rom. 8:1-4, 9, 10). This love had so taken him that 
the old Paul had been crucified with Christ (Gal. 2:20); there lived 
now only the Paul who had no conscious will except that under the con- 
trol of Christ. The world had lost all living appeal to him, and he no 
longer made any living response to it (Gal. 6:14). He had no life reality 
and realization except as Christ lived within his very inmost self (Rom. 
8:10, 11). 

The Christ who had died for him in his need had “taken him as the 
dominant harmony takes the wandering tone.” Only the man in Christ 
now lived. His present purposeful life was the fruit of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus. What man was in his sin and need Christ had made his 
very own, that what he was, Paul and any man might become in him. 
This is Paul’s message here. It is his gospel for mankind. 
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Perennial Appeal 


An Editorial 


On the shelves of the library at Harvard there are more books on the 
Apostle Paul than there have been years since his death. This means at 
least one thing—we may love Paul, we may hate him; we may agree 
with him, we may disagree with him; we may exalt him to a place of 
almost superhuman eminence, we may degrade him to the level of an 
epileptic madman; but we cannot let him alone. If we dislike him, we 
must tell the world about it. If we admire him, we must try to help 
others to see in him what we see. He is a colossal figure whom we cannot 
down, who challenges each generation to appraise him anew. 

Wherein lies the perennial appeal of this man? For one thing, it is his 
sheer personal greatness. The elements which make for greatness were 
combined in him in an unique sense. Other great men have embodied 
certain qualities which make them stand out above their fellows, but 
here is one in whom the single elements which often characterize the 
leaders of men are found in combination to a surpassing degree. Tough- 
ness and tenderness, courage and gentleness, anger and love, a capacity 
for friendship but a tendency to make enemies, action and thought, 
practical insight and mystical rapture, logic and intuition, stubbornness 
and pliability, scholarship and administrative ability, preoccupation with 
worldwide goals yet an amazing capacity for details, pride and humility, 
sorrow and joy—all these and other traits went into the makeup of this 
man. It is this many-sidedness which both attracts and repels men. 
It attracts those who admire him, for there is hardly a mood or a trait 
of character dear to anyone which does not find its match in him. Men 
of all types, therefore, feel that in some peculiar way Paul belongs to 
them. On the other hand, the manifold qualities which meet in him 
seem to make him inconsistent and baffling to many, who are not large 
enough to encompass in their understanding the unbelievable combina- 
tion of opposites which they find in him. 

Another reason for Paul’s perennial appeal is the sense of transparent 
reality which characterized his life and thought. For him, both life and 
truth were real, and he faced the issues both of behaviour and belief 





176 Interpretation 
without any sophistry or casuistry. For that reason, he dealt with the 
ultimate questions of the soul and dealt with them at their deepest level. 
He never gives the impression of arguing just to make a case, or seeking 
to press a point to establish mere intellectual mastery over an opponent 
or to display his own knowledge. Rather he impresses us with an honesty 
in dealing with issues which was so untainted and so sincere that he fol- 
lowed truth wherever it led, even at the cost of rigid logical consistency 
or at the price of the surrender of his own most cherished presuppositions. 
He was no armchair theologian or classroom philosopher, no peddler of 
theories or trafficker in hypotheses. For him truth and life were one. 
And the turbulent life he lived demanded that his truth should not be 
identified with a sheltered or pampered existence where the answers 
to life’s questions may be superficial because one can get along as well 
without them. He exposed himself to every rigor and risk which a man 
may take, and identified truth with this dangerous type of living which 
bares its breast to life’s worst blows and never runs for shelter. That is 
why Paul always comes into his own again in the crises of history. When 
the sea of life is smooth and untroubled Paul may be passed by for a time. 
But when the going gets rough and there is no shelter from the storm, 
when men must find a solid anchor for the soul or go down in despair, 
then Paul leaps into the center as he did once in a storm at sea, and cries, 
“Take heart, men, for I have faith in God...” 

A further source of Paul’s continuing fascination for all Christian 
people is the absolute mastery of his life by Christ. A disservice has no 
doubt often been done to him by placing him on a pedestal so high that 
he has been removed from the common range of human experience and 
made into a being somewhat more than human and somewhat less than 
divine. One of the great services of much recent study of Paul has been 
to rescue him from the hazy mists of fancy with which he had been sur- 
rounded and to rediscover him as a genuine human being. But when that 
has been done, and done ruthlessly, and his feet of clay have been un- 
covered and his weaknesses exposed to public scrutiny, when the worst 
has been seen and said, he still, in all his human imperfection, stands 
alone, without peer, in his complete devotion to Jesus Christ. “To live 
is Christ, and to die is gain”’—no other man ever lived who could say 
that with quite the same fulness of meaning as Paul. “It is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me”—no other has ever quite bathed 
those words in dedication as he did. Were the men who have known 
Christ most intimately through the centuries asked who, in their judg- 
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ment, had been mastered most completely by Christ, the reply would be 
immediate and unanimous—Paul. He is both our example and our 
despair as we follow along behind him, vainly trying to make up the 
distance between him and us in the pathway of Christian service and 
devotion. 

In a real sense, Paul is the first citizen of the modern world. He is the 
point at which the East and the West meet, the one in whom the highest 
that man had attained in his search for truth was transformed and trans- 
figured by that which man could not attain—the wisdom from above 
revealed in Christ “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Roman politics, Greek culture, the Christian faith—these 
three met in him and were fused into a unity which was a foregleam 
of the final redemption of the world, when God shall “be all and in all” 
and the highest human achievements will be laid at the feet of the 
Redeemer for what they are—the gifts of God. The major problem our 
world faces today is whether this synthesis of politics, culture, and faith 
can be maintained, with faith both the judge and the master of the other 
two, transforming them ever anew by the revelation of God in Christ 
into avenues of the divine will. If this can be done, we shall have to 
return to Paul again and again, both as inspiration and as guide. One 
of the signs of hope today is that Paul is coming into his own once more 
in this hour of destiny. 

To the furthering of this end, the current number of INTERPRETATION 
is dedicated. The many-sidedness of Paul is illustrated in the differing 
interpretations reflected in the articles in this number. But each article 
throws some light on this massive character, and by so doing in turn 
casts some light on the way we journey. If through this number Paul 
should find his way again into three thousand pulpits, who can calculate 
the results? 








THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





XIII. Luther’s Lectures on the Romans 
(1515-1516) 


by Jacos W. HEIKINNEN 


Paut’s Romans occupies a unique position in the history of western 
Christendom: at the decisive turning points, from Augustine to Barth, 
Paul’s voice is heard anew. The setting of Augustine’s famous eighth 
book of his Confessions is in his wrestling with Romans; in the climactic 
moment of his conversion, he recalled, “Eagerly then I returned to the 
place where . . . I had laid the volume of the Apostle. . . .” For Luther, 
Romans proved to be “the chief part of the New Testament and the 
very purest Gospel.” John Wesley marked the beginning of his under- 
standing of the gospel with his first hearing of Luther’s Preface to the 
Romans, “I felt my heart strangely warmed, I felt I did trust in Christ, 
.. . and an assurance was given me, that he had taken away my sins, 
even mine and saved me from the law of sin and death.” In the second 
decade of the twentieth century a young Swiss pastor, Karl Barth, trained 
in the traditions of Schleiermacher and schooled in historico-critical 
biblical studies, began to search Romans to clarify his own mind, and to 
find his way out of a “pulpit embarrassment” in the crisis of a dis- 
integrating culture and a shipwrecked theology. He said, “The mighty 
voice of Paul was new to me, and if to me, no doubt, to many others also.” 

In the deepest distress of his spiritual agony, Luther remembered, 
“T greatly longed to understand Paul’s epistle to the Romans. . . and 
had a great yearning to know what he meant.” But, there stood in the 
way one barrier, “the justice of God,” which he understood in the 
scholastic sense as God’s punitive justice, whereby the unjust are justly 
punished. “Therefore I did not love a just and angry God, but rather 
hated and murmured against him. Yet I clung to the dear Paul... . Night 
and day I pondered until I saw the connection between the justice of 
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God and the statement that ‘the righteous shall live by his faith.’ 
Then I grasped that the justice of God is that righteousness by which 
through grace and sheer mercy God justifies us through faith. . . . ‘justice 
of God’ had filled me with hate, now it became to me inexpressibly 
sweet in greater love. This passage of Paul became to me a gate to 
heaven.” Luther’s wrestling with the message of Paul’s Romans oc- 
curred in the course of his first exegetical lectures on the Psalms (in 1512 
Luther had become a professor of the Bible in the recently created 
University of Wittenberg), and, in all probability the phrase in Psalm 
30, “in thy justice deliver me,” led him to search out Paul’s conception 
of righteousness. 

Luther’s lectures on Romans (never published by him) constituted 
his second exegetical course. Eduard Ellwein, the German translator of 
these lectures, describes them as “the fruit of the quiet year following 
the break-through of the evangelical perception and prior to the com- 
mencement of the great struggle.” Luther conceived his Romans inter- 
pretation in large dimensions and executed his task with tremendous 
power and clarity. As a scholarly performance, says Karl Holl, it is per- 
haps Luther’s greatest achievement, alongside the Galatians commentary. 


The Text 


“Trifles, quite worthy of being destroyed” was Luther’s own comment 
at the end of the course on his first exegetical study of the Psalms over 
which he had labored from July 1513 to March 1515. At some point in 
concluding his lectures on the Psalms Luther had begun his preparatory 
work on Romans. He delivered these lectures twice a week over three 
semesters, concluding them at the end of the summer of 1516. 

Luther’s manuscript has been preserved intact (which is not the case, 
for example, with respect to Psalms 1 and 4 of his first exegetical course). 
In 1899 Hermann Vopel discovered a copy of a student’s notes, taken 
from Luther’s own lecture manuscript, in the Vatican library. And a 
few years later, Johannes Ficker found Luther’s Romans manuscript in a 
beautiful, well preserved leather binding in the National Library in 
Berlin. This manuscript is a remarkable evidence of the bibliophilic 
practices of the monk-professors in the late medieval universities. The 
Latin Vulgate text was especially printed for this course, the printer 
allowing a centimeter between the lines and broad margins for the 
interlinear and the marginal notes, the so-called Glosse, followed by the 
more extensive, free excursions of comment, known as the Scholia. 
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Everywhere there is proof of careful workmanship, detailed initialing, 
and underlining of passages in red ink. Johannes Ficker published a 
most thorough critical edition under the title, Luthers Vorlesung uber 
den Romerbrief 1515/16 in 1908, and prepared the Romans text for the 
Weimar edition (Volume 56). Ellwein has translated the entire Scholia 
into German and the most significant Glosse. M. Reu, in his Luther's 
German Bible, has provided an English translation of certain excerpts 
from the Scholia. 


The Form 


There is neither a general theme nor an outline given by Luther for 
these lectures. The Glosse are a finely wrought piece of commentary 
craftsmanship, word by word, phrase by phrase, in the best medieval 
tradition. While exercising the greatest care and fidelity toward the 
inherited interpretations, Luther exhibits a fresh independence, often 
incorporating a new insight or a question of his own to illuminate a pas- 
sage obscured by the exegetical virtuosos of the past. Often he leaves a 
question open for further clarification. 

The Scholia are an uneven, and, to a degree, a disproportionate ex- 
position, based on passages of Luther’s own choosing. However, the 
selected sections stand in the closest relation to the essential ideas of 
the Epistle. In the Glosse, as a conscientious student, Luther is at pains 
with technical details; in the Scholia his mind moves with broad strokes. 
The issues of the gospel are interwoven with philosophic and theological 
ideas, not as an exhibition of learning, but in direct, “existential” contact 
with man’s life and conduct (about this time he became the District 
Vicar of his Order, and makes sharp comments on the prelates and the 
conditions in the church). 

The underlying motive of Luther’s exposition—that ultimate purpose 
which his wide knowledge of the Fathers and his command of the 
philosophical and the philological tools served—was his inwardly felt 
compulsion, the sense of an inescapable task, in utter faithfulness to his 
conscience which was bound to the Word of God, to declare the truth of 
the gospel, to announce its message. Luther’s exegesis is kerygmatic. 
The gospel, “euangelium,” he asserts, “is not that alone which Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John have written. . . . For the Gospel is the message 
concerning the Son of God incarnate, who suffered and was glorified,” 
and he adds that it makes no difference whether “Matthew or some 
Thomas wrote it, or in which words or in which language, it was written, 
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because the Gospel is the word of God concerning His Son.” With Luther 
there is no essential gulf between scholarly labor and the task of inter- 
pretation. In the words of Gerhard Ebeling, “The uniqueness of Luther’s 
intepretation of the Scriptures lies in the fact, that he recognizes no basic 
distinction between proclamation and scientific exegesis.’”" 


The Message 


What is the substance of Luther’s kerygma in the Romans lectures? 
He begins with this vigorous opening statement in the Scholia: “The 


sum of this epistle is to destroy, to pluck out, and to annihilate all wisdom 


and righteousness of the flesh (that is, how great so ever it may be in the 
eyes of men, even before ourselves), although it be done sincerely from 
the soul, and to implant, to establish, and to magnify sin (whether it does 
not exist at all, or whether we only think that it exists).” Citing 
Augustine’s “Concerning the Spirit and the Letter,” Luther declares 
that “in the epistle to the Romans this question is dealt with almost ex- 
clusively, so stubbornly and exhaustively as to fatigue the attention of 
the reader; nevertheless, it is a salutary and a useful fatigue.” 

Luther’s exposition of Romans is concerned with anthropology, with 
the nature of man. But this should be understood in terms of Luther’s 
own starting point, namely, the exposure of man’s inmost self, coram Deo, 
before the face of God. The Latin phrases coram Deo and apud Deum, 
both referring to man’s being personally encountered by the living God, 
occur frequently, and work as an undercurrent throughout the lectures. 
Luther shows that the gospel kerygma can become meaningful only in 
the measure that the last and ultimate truth about man in his actual 
frame of mind and in his true behavior before God, coram Deo, is 
disclosed. 

The dominant concept, the “leit-motif,” of the Romans lectures 
is justitia, righteousness. This concept, so central in Luther’s spiritual 
struggle and agony, is charged with a universe of meaning and tension, 
embracing the total relationship of God and man. For this very reason, 
both the scholastic and the Protestant orthodox theological terminologies 
fail to recognize its true genius. On the one hand, Luther’s objective is 
to establish the righteousness of God, justitia Dei, and on the other hand 
to exhibit the operation of the righteousness of the flesh, justitia carnis, 
in all its variations, particularly in its deepest and most subtle spiritual 
and intellectual manifestations. “The chief aim of the Apostle in this 





1. Gerhard Ebeling, Evangelische Evangelienauslegung, p. II; 
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epistle is to break down all human righteousness and wisdom, and, on 
the other hand, to establish, increase and magnify sins and follies which 
do not exist (that is, we do not recognize their existence because we are 
deceived as to our righteousness), to make us know that they do exist, 
that they are many and great, and that to destroy them completely, Christ 
and His righteousness, are, indeed, necessary for us” (the opening com- 
ment of the Glosse). The gospel reveals the true status of man, and shows 
how the destiny of his soul hangs upon the fateful struggle over whose 
righteousness shall prevail, that of God or that of the flesh. For God 
wishes to save us not through our own “[domestica] righteousness, but 
through a righteousness and a wisdom from without [extranea],” which 
is not of us, nor does it originate in us, but which comes from beyond 
ourselves, from elsewhere, whose dwelling place is not on earth but 
descends from heaven. 

Among the Jews, the heathen, and the philosophers, comments Luther, 
many believe that they actually possess virtue and wisdom, not merely 
for the sake of appearance to please men, but in their inmost hearts; 
nevertheless, they could not refrain inwardly from being pleased with 
themselves, and at least from taking pride in their own hearts that they 
were righteous and good. 

Christ liberates our hearts from this preoccupation with the self, 
from its secret love of praise, and from its yearning for adulation and 
craving for advantage. The true believer possesses nothing in his own 
name, he waits solely upon the pure mercy of God. And Christ so 
liberates us that we fear no shame for our sins nor do we love fame or 
vain joy for our virtues. 

Commenting on Paul’s calling to the apostleship, Luther accentuates 
the point that Paul exalts his office not in terms of power which he can 
exercise tyrannically, but for the glory and the greatness which lie in truly 
humble and obedient service. Called by the Lord he does the Lord’s 
work, preaching and teaching the gospel, which are indeed his works, 
and he does this work not as a lord himself, as someone superior to others, 
but as a servant upon whom the rendering of such service to others is 
given. 

To God alone belongs all the honor and glory for the gospel. The 
gospel is not a fruit of our own wisdom, it has become a reality because 
of God’s decisive act aforetime, having been precisely determined before 
it became an actuality. It is a wonderful proof of God’s grace that he 
gave his promise not only through the spoken but also through the 
written Word. 
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For it is the power of God (1:16). Virtus means might as well as 
power, “muglichkeit” (Luther was the first German university professor 
to use German in the lecture hall, and this probably occurred for the 
first time in his Romans exposition). The power of God is not to be 
understood as that power through which God in his own being is 
powerful, but that power through which he makes us strong and mighty. 
It is called ““God’s gift,” “creation of God,” “thing of God,” and refers 
to that power which comes from God, as in the Book of Acts it reads: 
“And with great power the apostles bore witness to the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” The power of God stands in distinction from the 
power of man, which refers to his capacity to gain power to act according 
to the flesh. But, through the cross of Christ this capacity for power has 
been made void, “evacuavit per Christi crucem,” in order that God 
may grant his power through which the spirit is made strong. God’s 
power is granted to those who in themselves are poor and lowly. The 
gospel is the power of the spirit, namely, the riches, the weapons, the 
equipment, and all the good things of the Spirit itself. 

The righteousness of God is revealed (1:17). “In human teaching 
the righteousness of man is revealed and taught, that is, who is righteous, 
and in which way one is or can become righteous in his own eyes and in 
the presence of others. But in the Gospel alone is the righteousness of 
God revealed, that is, who is righteous, and in which way one is righteous 
or can become so in the eyes of God, namely, through faith alone by 
which one believes the Word of God. . . . For the righteousness of God 
is the cause of salvation (causa salutis). But here again, the righteousness 
of God is not to be understood as the righteousness by which one becomes 
righteous of himself, but that by which we are made righteous by Him; 
and that is done through faith in the Gospel.” 

Aristotle in Book III of his Ethics (Luther’s first academic assignment 
prior to his biblical professorship was a course on the Nichomachean 
Ethics) clearly describes righteousness which comes out of and follows 
works, “But according to God, it precedes the works and the works grow 
out of it.” 

From the creation (1:20). The error of men in respect to the evident 
glory of God through his divine qualities in the world consists in their 
refusal to regard them as such; on the contrary, they have changed and 
fitted these things according to their own wishes and needs. In their 

desire to attribute divine qualities to idols, which pleased them directly, 
they changed God’s truth into a lie. In terths of logic, two errors were 
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committed, firstly an overstatement in that they perceived God’s unseen 
being directly, and secondly, an understatement in that Jupiter, for 
example, had these qualities. 

Suppose men, who were entirely ignorant of God had said: Let us 
honor and worship this divine being whose qualities we see—neither 
calling him Jupiter nor comparing him with this or that picture—and 
him alone, whoever he may be, we shall honor, they would have been 
blessed even if they had not known God as Creator of heaven and earth. 
But men chose to worship according to their own wishes and imagination, 
that is, gods which conform to their desires. Men made gods according 
to the gifts which they received, gods who proved themselves by their 
own benefits. 

Behold the steps in the process of corruption (gradus perditionis) ! 
First is neglect of gratitude. Lucifer showed himself thankless before 
he fell. Man finds pleasure in his enjoyment of a thing as if it were not 
received, completely ignoring the giver. The second step is: When one 
is delighted with himself and the created thing, finding such delight 
pleasurable and useful, he becomes conceited and frivolous in all his 
plans and efforts. The third step is: The delusion in which he finds him- 
self consists in his being divested of truth and sunk in vanity, by inner 
necessity he is blinded in his heart because he is totally turned away from 
God. A blind man errs easily, indeed, constantly. The fourth step is: 
Men depart from God and become idolatrous, with the ultimate result 
that “nothing now stands still,” and there follows the “deluge of evil 
things” as the apostle shows in the sequel. 

Wherefore, thou art inexcusable, O man, whoever thou art who judgest 
(2:1). This text, Luther avers, applies most emphatically to those who in 
our time exercise justice with an incomprehensible violence over their sub- 
jects. The magistrates are severe in applying justice in little things, mere 
trifles, while they allow the worst things to go unpunished. Both secular 
and spiritual authorities are haughty, prodigal, the worst thieves, dis- 
obedient to God and man. A greedy bishop tortures the lay folk. The 
punishment and the anger of the righteous God is charged against us 
in that we have to behold the spectacle of such unholy devastation of the 
holy church; we are censured for scandal and crushed worse than could 
happen through an enemy’s hand. 

With perseverance of good works (2:7). Perseverance (patientia) is 
so necessary that no good works can exist should it fail. Let us hold fast 
to the rule: When we do good things, let us be aware of the fact that 
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when our work is pursued by a persecutor, then we may believe that what 
we have done is well pleasing to God, indeed, that our works are of God 
himself. “For whatsoever things are of God, they must of necessity be 
crucified in this world. . .. He who complains and is displeased in doing 
good, shows that he is doing good works, not of God, but out of a pre- 
sumption of human righteousness.” The pagan Cicero said thus: “Virtue 
increases through praise,” but the church of God rejects this saying. For 
the apostle says the opposite: “Strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
that is, good works come through patience. Human virtue grows through 
praise, because it seeks for praise; but Christian action grows through 
censure and suffering. 

For if the truth of God (3:7). The godless and the proud (impii et 
superbi), although ill in the eyes of God, consider themselves the 
healthiest of all. Hence, they not only reject God as a physician, but they 
consider him a fool and a liar because he wishes to heal them, the 
healthiest people, as though they were sick. They turn against God in 
his words, considering them senseless. God in his words, can be wise, 
righteous, true, strong, and good, only when we believe in him, submit to 
him, and thus confess that we are foolish, unrighteous, deceitful, weak, 
and wicked. For this reason, humility and faith are necessary. In fact 
these words refer to faith and humility alone, the sole concern here is that 
we should be emptied of ourselves, and become as nothing, and say with 
the psalmist, “Against thee only have I sinned.” The person who is 
replete with his own truth and wisdom is incapable of grasping the 
truth and wisdom of God, for only where there is an emptiness can these 
be received. Let us therefore say to God: “How gladly I am weak that 
Thy strength may dwell in me! How gladly I am a sinner, that Thou 
art justified in me! Gladly I am unrighteous, that Thou mayest be my 
righteousness !”” 

Even if we recognize no sin in ourselves, we must, nevertheless, believe 
that we are sinners. The apostle says, “I am not conscious myself of 
anything, yet I am not hereby justified.” For just as righteousness dwells 
in us through faith, so likewise sin dwells in us through the same faith, 
that is, only faith tells us that we are sinners. It is not obvious to us that 
we are sinners, most often we are not in the least conscious of guilt. What 
could be easier than to confess oneself a sinner with the mouth! When 
you have openly confessed that you are a sinner, then you must stead- 
fastly think of yourself as such in your heart and conduct yourself accord- 
ingly in your acts and life. Hence, it is very ‘rarely that anyone acknowl- 
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edges and believes himself to be a sinner. For how can he confess him- 
self a sinner who will not endure one word directed against him, against 
his actions and plans, but at once flares up passionately. Look at the 
hypocrite who has confessed himself a sinner, and now he is utterly un- 
willing to do and to suffer those things which suit a sinner, but craves 
for things which befit a just man or a saint. No one desires that his 
conduct should be reproved and his advice underestimated. The pride 
of our thought and will is all too deeply rooted. No one is free from 
this disease in all respects, especially when adversity strikes suddenly, 

But now it still remains to be said: In what way must a man become 
a sinner spiritually? The whole force of this transformation lies in the 
hidden depths of the mind, that is, in the estimate or valuation which 
we put upon ourselves. “To bring about this transformation is the object 
of every word of Scripture and of every work of God.” 

“It is with us as with a sick man who believes the physician who has 
promised that he will surely be healed, obeys his precepts, and, in the 
meantime, in hope of the promised cure, abstains from that which is 
prohibited that he may not impede the promised cure and aggravate the 
illness, until the physician fulfills what he has promised. Is that sick man 
well? No, rather, he is simultaneously both sick and well. In reality he 
is sick, but he is well by the virtue of the certain promise of the physician 
whom he believes and who already looks upon him as a well man be- 
cause he is certain that he will heal him. . . . He is at once a sinner and 
a righteous man, sinner in reality, but righteous by the virtue of imputa- 
tion and certain promise of God that He will deliver him from sin until 
he is perfectly well. And for this reason he is perfectly well in hope, but 
in reality a sinner... .” 

In regard to law “the Apostle speaks neither metaphysically nor 
morally but spiritually and theologically. What he says about the law is 
related to the inner man and to the will, not to the works of the external 
man.” Sin and wrath exist through the law, as long as sin reigns, the 
law dominates. Freedom from sin is freedom from the law. Grace needs 
to be implored so that we, changed in spirit, might do all things with a 
joyful and a willing heart (sed liberali et virili animo), and not with 
slavish fear or childish desire. This, however, occurs only through the 
Spirit. 

I consent to the law of God that it is good (7:16). It is not to be 
understood that the apostle wishes to do evil which he hates, and not 
to do good which he wills, as if he did no good at all, but only evil. So 
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his words sound to human understanding. But, what he says is that he 
does not do as much good as he wishes to do. He wills to act most purely, 
freely, and cheerfully without the flesh, but he is unable to do so. He who 
sets out to watch, to pray, to help his neighbor, encounters the rebellion of 
his flesh which contrives to do otherwise. Because of his rebelliousness 
he is unable to fulfill his willingness. He wills to perform good things 
joyously, but now he doés not do so. “To will” occurs by the prompting 
of the Spirit, which, again, stems from love. This is meant by the words, 
“For the good that I would,” and in the Psalm, “His delight is in the law 
of the Lord.” The spiritual man does not wish to lust, nevertheless he 
does lust and fails to accomplish his will, and therefore he fights with 
himself. The spiritual man groans and grieves. Perfect knowledge of 
one’s self is humility, perfect humility is perfect wisdom, and perfect 
wisdom is perfect spirituality. The carnal man does not wish to be freed 
and dissolved, he greatly fears the dissolution of death and cannot com- 
prehend his misery. The carnal man consents to the lust of the flesh 
and prefers that there were no law at all (if it only were possible). If he 
happens to do good, he does it like a slave, forced by fear, and in a 
manner contrary to his real desire. 

Now then itis no more I that do it (7:17). Those who follow Aristotle’s 
metaphysics think that sin is abolished in baptism and repentance, and 
that in this passage Paul speaks not in his own person but with reference 
to carnal man. This is a dangerous self-deception. These people are 
not aware of the fact that sin must be conquered and cleansed with 
groaning, tears, lament, and labor. Sin remains in the spiritual man 
for the exercise of faith, for producing humility, and for the suppression 
of presumption. We are called not to be at ease but to fight against sin. 

“Behold, the one and the same man serves the law of God and the 
law of sin at the same time; he is at once righteous and a sinner. Notice, 
he does not say that ‘My mind serves the law of God,’ nor does he say, 
‘My flesh serves the law of sin,’ but I, he says, I, the whole man, the one 
and the same person, am enslaved to this double servitude. And, there- 
fore he gives thanks that he serves the law of God, and he seeks mercy 
because he serves the law of sin. Who can say that the carnal man serves 
the law of God? See now: ... the saints are sinners at the same time 
that they are righteous; they are righteous because they believe in Christ, 
whose righteousness covers them and is imputed to them.” 

For what was impossible for the law (8:3). Where, now, is free will? 
Where are those who assert that we can awaken out of our natural powers 
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an act of love which loves God above all things? It is simply impossible 
to fulfill the law by our own ability. A man can fulfill the law by his own 
ability after a certain manner, but he cannot do so according to the 
intention of the lawgiver. 

We receive many fables about the law of nature. It is asserted that 
grace is useful but not necessary. And so, philosophy smells in our breath. 
It is true, indeed, that the law of nature is known by all and that the 
mind advises the best. But whose best? Not God’s, but that which is 
best for our own pleasure. It seeks its own good, not that of God. Faith 
alone, through love, accomplishes this. 

It is in vain that some magnify the light of nature and compare it 
with the light of grace, for it is, nevertheless, darkness and the opposite 
of grace. Grace sets up before itself no other object than God, toward 
whom it is driven and toward whom it strives. Him alone it seeks, him 
alone it sees, and to him alone it aspires in all things, and everything else 
that it sees between itself and God, it leaps over, as though it did not see 
it, and aims straight for God. This is the “upright heart” and the “right 
spirit.” 

Nature is contented and at peace when good things are poured upon 
it; but, when these disappear, it is thrown into restlessness and con- 
fusion. Grace does not act in this way. Grace remains immovable, and 
loves and observes the will of God only. Everything that God desires, 
that it wants, too, and is satisfied therewith, be it ever so bitter. Always 
it praises and blesses God, even when greatest adversities and sorrows 
fall. It can rejoice in sorrow, and sorrow in joy. 

The Spirit itself beareth witness (8:16). “If you believe that your 
sins can be blotted out only by Him, you do well. But now, believe this 
in addition (not as if you could do it, for the Spirit must produce such 
faith in you) , believe that through Him your sins are forgiven also to you. 
This is the witness the Holy Spirit gives our hearts: your sins are forgiven 
you. So, the Apostle believes, man is justified by faith. (You must believe 
firmly of yourself, not only of the elect, that Christ died and made satis- 
faction for your sins. )” 

Even to them who are elect (8:28). “If one has too great a fear that 
he is not of the elect, or if he is disturbed over his election, he ought to 
give thanks for such fear and be glad, since he can be sure that God 
does not lie, as it is said: ‘A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit’, that is, 
a despairing spirit. He should cast himself valiantly upon the truth- 
fulness of God.” Whoever believes in Christ is secure and righteous in 
his conscience, for, as the Scripture says, “he is bold as a lion.” 
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The doctrine of predestination is “a very heady wine and an epicurean 
dish, strong meat reserved for the most advanced” and it were better to 
be silent if the text did not compel us to consider it. It is a bitter-sweet 
teaching. Those who rely on the wisdom of the flesh find it bitter, but 
those who are humble in heart and possess the Spirit, find it very sweet. 
If there were no divine plan, and if salvation depended on us, on our 
will and works, we would be uncertain, indeed, whether we were saved 
or not. Salvation is a matter of necessity, not of contingency. It is the 
immutable, the unchangeable will of God, on which the security of our 
salvation rests, not our wayward and wandering will. 


Be ye transformed (12:2). Paul is speaking of those who are already 
Christians. Their life consists not of idleness, but of progressive move- 
ment from good to better, as a sick man moves from sickness to health. 
Man is always in a state of nonbeing, in becoming, in a state of poten- 
tiality, of motion, always in sin, in justification, in righteousness, that is, 
he is always a sinner, always a penitent, always righteous. 

So I have preached the gospel (15:20). The apostle praises his call- 
ing, but it is wholly and purely the praising of the gospel. The preach- 
ing of the gospel is the greatest good work on earth, and yet under the 
severest persecution and opposition throughout the world. The gospel is 
an inexpressibly glorious gift, beyond comparison with any riches, honors, 
and joys. God’s word reigns supreme. The gospel always triumphs and 
will triumph, semper triumphat et triumphavit, it rules over them who 
humbly believe on him. It is a sign of stumbling to some and a sign of 
uprising to others. And thus, we should pray that God’s will be done, 
and that his word and works among us, both in prosperity and in ad- 
versity, be gladly and willingly accepted. 


Technical and Philosophic Aspects 


Right through the Romans lectures Luther exhibits a persistent effort 
to arrive at the most truthful rendition of the text. In the first eight 
chapters (prior to the publication of Erasmus’ first edition of the Greek 
New Testament in February 1516 which he took up for use immediately ) 
Luther repeatedly points out the “Greek reading,” or “so it reads in 
Hebrew,” or “the Greek text is not certain,” using at this time second- 
hand materials, mostly the translation of Faber Stapulensis. From 
Chapter 9 to the end of the lectures there appears an increasing number 
of references to the Greek and the Hebrew texts. Luther labored 
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painstakingly with grammatical problems, with the proper case, the 
force of verbs, etc. 

Luther’s interest in historical questions is fresh and keen. Yet, his 
references appear elementary in comparison with modern knowledge 
in these matters. Frequently, nevertheless, he grasps a situation sug- 
gested by the text with a powerful, intuitive flash, and arrives at sugges- 
tions which modern historical study has confirmed. For example, he 
questions whether Paul could have known so many people in Rome as 
indicated by the greetings in the sixteenth chapter. He refused to accept 
the view that Paul had traveled to Spain. Paul, Luther felt in a certain 
place, expresses his basic thought too ambiguously. 

Only vestiges of the medieval fourfold sense (literal, tropological, 
allegorical, anagogical) of Scripture interpretation are left in the Romans 
lectures. At no point in these lectures is there anything comparable to 
the systematic charts of the manifold sense of the text which he had 
worked out in the Psalms lectures. “When I was a monk,” Luther said 
later, “I was an expert in allegories. I allegorized everything. After- 
wards, through the epistle to the Romans I came to some knowledge of 
Christ. There I saw that allegories were not what Christ meant but what 
Christ was” (by “allegory” Luther here means the special Christo- 
centric sense in which he used it with reference to Christ’s coming into 
the church through Word and Sacrament). After 1517 Luther insisted 
on the necessity of “one simple sense,” that is, the original sense, a 
“means to the understanding of Christ who is taught in all the books 
of the Bible,” and who “is the point in the circle from which the whole 
circle is drawn.” 

Luther’s attitude toward philosophy ranges from an attitude of dis- 
gust to a recognition of its positive role. He cries out in the Romans 
lectures, “Smells of Philosophy . . . hog theologians!” and he asserts 
that “I believe that I owe the Lord this duty to fight against philosophy 
and to advocate the Holy Scriptures. For if anyone else were to do it 
who had not seen through it, he might be afraid or he would not be 
believed. But I have been grinding away at it many years. . . and seen 
that it is a futile and a ruinous study . . . get through these studies quickly 
and seek one thing only, not to establish and defend its principles, but 
rather deal with it as we do with the evil arts which we learn, namely 
we learn them in order to destroy them . . . or in any case, simply to 
acquire the vocabulary of those with whom we must necessarily be 
associated. It is high time that we give ourselves to other studies and 
learn Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
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In his exposition of the passage, “for the earnest expectation of the 
creature” (8:19), Luther points out how the “Apostle philosophizes and 
thinks differently concerning things than the philosophers and the meta- 
physicians. For the philosophers immerse themselves so deeply in the 
present state of the things that they speculate only about its essence and 
its quiddities. The Apostle turns his eyes away from the observation of 
the thing in its present state. . .. He speaks not of essence . . . nor of action 
and passion and motion, but he speaks with a new, wonderful theological 
word, ‘expectation of the creature’. . . . But, alas, how deeply and to our 
own harm we stick in discussions concerning categories and quiddities, 
how involved we are in the foolish opinions of metaphysics!” 

Is Luther waging a battle against philosophy as such, that is, as a basic 
discipline of the mind? By no means! Luther’s censure is in the form of 
a protest, and protests very often imply the stressing of some single ele- 
ment at the expense of the total view from which the protest itself 
originates. Luther was vexed with Aristotle, not with his Logic and the 
Rhetoric, but with Aristotle in his medieval uniform, the Aristotle of 
the commentaries. Luther simply fought against substituting the medieval 
Aristotelian metaphysics for Jesus Christ. Even in his protests Luther 
says: Learn to know and use the tools of philosophy well! How can 
you destroy the wrong kind of philosophizing unless you have mastered 
it? How can you associate with others who think differently unless you 
acquire their vocabulary, modum loquendi? In 1520, Luther, in his 
Address to the Christian Nobility, in the section dealing with education, 
called for the retention of Aristotle’s Logic, Poetics, and Rhetoric. He 
insisted that the Logic should be read without commentary, that is to 
say, Aristotle shall be studied, and he should be studied pure! And we 
know of Luther’s efforts in 1532 to restore Aristotle’s dialectics into the 
curriculum of the University of Wittenberg. Luther always remained 
greatly appreciative of his training in Aristotle, and he was impressed 
to the end of his life with the sense of formal power which Aristotle gave. 
“Aristotle is a good dialectician, who kept the method and the correct, 
orderly procedure in learning.” 

Luther employs philosophic devices—in the same manner that he 
brings to bear upon his task all the possible resources of human knowl- 
edge, classical myths, sayings of Cicero, Seneca, etc.—to clarify con- 
cepts, to point out the distinctive shades of meaning. Expounding the 





2. Weimar Ausgabe, Tischreden II, 2412 b, p. 457. In another table-talk some years later 
Luther spoke of the necessity of reading Aristotle, “Aristgteles scripta olim se diligenter legisse, 
et quia methodum exacte observat,” ibid., III, 3608 d. 
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phrase, “But be ye transformed,” he resorts to Aristotelian logic. “It is 
no use if a tree, for instance, grows green and blooms, if it does not 
bring forth fruit from the blossom. That is why so many perish in the 
bud. For just as in natural things there are five stages: nonbeing, be- 
coming, being, doing, suffering, that is, privative, matter, form opera- 
tion, passivity, according to Aristotle, so it is with the Spirit: ‘nonbeing’ 
is a thing without a name, a man in sins. ‘Becoming’ is justification, 
‘Being’ is righteousness. ‘Action’ is righteous doing and living. ‘Passion 
is perfection and consummation’ . . . man is always in a privative state, 
always in a state of becoming or of potentiality and matter, always in 
motion. Thus does Aristotle philosophize concerning these things, and 
rightly too; however, he is not understood in this sense.’ 


Reflections 


The new religious and ethical principles which Luther was destined 
to proclaim were already complete in their major outlines when he wrote 
the last words of his lectures on Romans (Boehmer). These lectures 
constitute the first of the three great, formal scholarly works which form 
the archway to Luther’s mind and theology with the Bondage of the Will 
(1524) and the Commentary on the Galatians (1531). It is of special 
interest to compare the Romans lectures with the Galatians commentary, 
written some fifteen years later. The humility and the yearning of soul, 
so fresh and poignant in the Romans lectures seem to have given way 
to a proclamation of a triumphant, aggressive faith—but how could it 
be otherwise in view of the solitary struggle of a youthful professor in 
the monastery now turned into a fighting pioneer for the cause of the 
gospel! Both expositions open with lengthy discussions of the meaning 
of righteousness; in Romans, all righteousness of the flesh shall be an- 
nihilated, in Galatians the only righteousness which saves is passive 
righteousness, that righteousness which God grants as a free gift. The 
Galatians lectures are a triumph song of grace, but underneath it the 
accents of the dramatic conflict waged deep within man of the Romans 
lectures are strong and vibrant. 

Luther’s total scholarly work can be most comprehensively viewed 
from the standpoint of his exegetical activity, which, indeed, was his 


3. The Nominalist concept of Syntheresis occurs three times in the Romans lectures, most 
significantly in connection with For God is manifest in them (1:19) as follows: “. . . they knew 
the invisible things of God and His eternal power and divinity. This major of the practical 
syllogism, this theological syntheresis, is unobscurable in all men. But in the minor they erred.” 
Understood in its kerygmatic context, this philosophic analysis in no way suggests Luther’s slip- 
ping back into a natural theology. 
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proper profession, “lectura in Biblia,” which he accepted as his life’s 
commitment at the University of Wittenberg in 1512. As a professor 
of the Bible he delivered at least two or three lectures a week unless 
prevented by illness or his multitudinous activities in the cause of the 
Reformation. The full span of Luther’s exegetical lectures stands as 
follows: 

1513-15, Psalms 

1515-16, Romans 

1516-17, Galatians and Hebrews 

1518-21, Psalms, and a revision of the Galatians lectures 

1524-26, The Minor Prophets 

1526, Ecclesiastes 

1527, The First Epistle of John 

1528, The First Epistle of Timothy 

1528-30, Isaiah 

1530-31, The Song of Solomon 

1531, Galatians 

1532-35, Psalms 

1535-45, Genesis 


When we assert that Luther’s discovery of the gospel constituted an 
exegetical event of the first magnitude, we should reckon with the basic 
fact that this was not an accidental stumbling into a new world of light 
and understanding in the course of academic labors. It is equally mis- 
leading to associate Luther’s revolutionary experience with modern “de- 
votional” reading of the Bible. Luther’s finding of the heart of the gospel 
becomes intelligible to us in the context of his intense intellectual activity 
and spiritual wrestling,—which, indeed, never were separate entities in 
his soul! With Luther, exegetical skill (the grasp of grammar, philo- 
sophic ideas, and history) existed not for its own sake, as a branch of 
learning, but for the primary purpose of making the living voice of God 
heard! Therefore, Luther’s exegetical ideas should never be thought of as 
constituting a separate, technical apparatus. But, at the same time, it 
must also be said that no one can cultivate an understanding of Luther’s 
theology without a grasp of his basic hermeneutical conceptions. 

In regard to Luther’s early exegesis we should always remember that 
although he was a beginner (the Psalms lectures are a bulky heap, a 
great assortment of ideas, where the old and the new stand side by side), 
Luther had elaborate exegetical tradition upon which to base his own 
studies, the Glossa Ordinaria, the works of the noted scholars Faber 
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Stapulensis and Nicholas of Lyra, whose influence was second to that of 
Augustine in his preparation of the Romans lectures, the profound in- 
sights of mysticism (Groote and German Theology), his exegetical 
courses in the Studium Generale at the University of Erfurt, and the 
regular reading of the Bible which his Order required.* Luther, then, 
neither discovered the Bible nor created de novo a new method of inter- 
pretation. But Luther rediscovered the message of the Bible in the 
course of his work as an interpreter, and in terms of this message he 
revolutionized the science of biblical interpretation. 

But, the questions before us, who are committed to the continuance 
of the cause of the Reformation are these: Did Luther’s immediate fol- 
lowers, particularly Melancthon in his later years, grasp the true sig- 
nificance of Luther’s hermeneutical genius? Is it not true that for the 
understanding of Luther’s theology the starting point as well as the point 
of return rests in his biblical exegesis? Is not the question of the relation- 
ship of the kerygma and philosophy the root-problem in the construction 
of a Protestant hermeneutics? Finally, should not the distinctive dif- 
ferences between Luther’s and Calvin’s presuppositions in biblical inter- 
pretation be defined toward a basic understanding of the substratum of 
Protestant theology? 





4. That Luther knew his Bible very well at this time, and that he employed the principle of 
analogia Scripturae is revealed by the fact that in the Romans lectures he makes 1,293 references 
to various books of the Bible, with citations from 40 books of the Old Testament and from 33 ia 
the New Testament. The most frequently used book is Psalms, with 249 references. The other 
most frequently quoted books are: Isaiah 85, Genesis 43, Jeremiah 35, Exodus 23, Job 18, the 
Gospel of Matthew 103, I Corinthians 91, Galatians 41, II Corinthians 31, and I Peter 25 
“Luther must have virtually lived his Scriptures” (Barth). 
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STUDIA BIBLICA 





XXII. The Gospel According to Luke 


by James L. Price, Jr. 


Tue Third Gospel is one of four writings strikingly similar in form, sub- 
stance, and intention. It is, as well, a part of The Acts of the Apostles, by 
virtue of a common authorship and complementary purpose. These facts 
make it axiomatic that any approach to Luke is unsatisfactory which 
neglects its companion volumes. 

Valid reasons may be brought forward to suggest the wisdom of be- 
ginning this study of Luke in closest association with Mark and Matthew, 
as itself being one of the Synoptic Gospels, keeping an eye trained upon 
the narrative of the Fourth Gospel. On the other hand, reasons equally 
valid may be advanced that in any study of the Third Gospel the unity 
of Luke—Acts is a fundamental and illuminating point of departure. 

In this article the latter approach has been adopted, but we shall 
pass on to consider some of the positive contributions and remaining 
problems of study which have begun with the Synoptic Gospels. By what- 
ever door one enters the Interpreter’s House the same phenomena are 
met inside to be accounted for. 


Tue AIM OF THE WRITER OF LUKE—ACTS 


In the first chapter of Luke, verses 1-4, “the world shines through most 
plainly." Abruptly following this introductory statement is a singularly 
mysterious account of God’s incursion into history, a decisive develop- 
ment of that theme which imparts to the whole of Scripture its awesome 
otherworldliness. Men and angels bear witness to the word and work of 
God manifest in the birth of the Christ-child. These witnesses express 
themselves in words recalling Hebrew psalms and prophecies. But here, 
1. Franz Overbeck, quoted by H. J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, p. 196. 
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in the book’s opening sentence, a man speaks self-consciously of his own 
work and purpose in the literary idiom of the Hellenistic Age. 

In all probability those interpreters are right who hold that this unique 
statement in the Bible should be regarded as a general preface to a writ- 
ing composed in two parts and addressed to “Theophilus.” The first 
part may have borne the author’s name. To the second part, which soon 
became known as The Acts of the Apostles, the writer affixed a secondary 
preface which briefly recalls the substance of his Gospel. If, then, Luke 
and Acts were conceived and composed in accordance with a single aim 
these prefaces become the primary data in establishing the purpose of the 
Third Gospel of the New Testament. 

But first we may ask that the writer be identified. It is agreed that 
any judgment regarding the authorship of Luke—Acts depends chiefly 
upon these prefaces and a sequence of intriguing “we-passages” in the 
Acts volume.? The “internal evidence” has been variously interpreted 
as providing a case for or against church tradition. The unanimous tra- 
dition stemming from the second century is, of course, that “the writer to 
Theophilus” was Luke the physician, Paul’s companion mentioned in 
Colossians 4:14, Philemon 24, and II Timothy 4:11. This identification 
may be founded upon a comment of Irenaeus, and references in the 
Muratorian Canon and a few other second century writings.’ Unfortu- 
nately, this testimony contains nothing that cannot be explained as in- 
ference from Luke—Acts and the New Testament epistles noted above. 
However, T. W. Manson suggests that there is one exception to be taken 
to this observation. There are statements in the anti-Marcionite prologue 
to the Third Gospel, hardly to be attributed to the writer’s polemical 
bias, which are prima facie evidence in support of Lucan authorship.’ 
A further presumption favoring church tradition is noted by most com- 
mentators. The fact that Luke was not a prominent person in either the 
first or second centuries suggests that there was no reason that the writ- 

ings to Theophilus should have been ascribed to him, unless there were 
some support for doing so.° 

Most of these confirmatory arguments are admitted by those who ques- 
tion the reliability of tradition in this matter. However they point to 





2. Acts 16:10-17, 20:5-16, 21:1-18, 27:1-28:16 (11:28?). 

3. Conveniently collected for the reader by H. J. Cadbury in Foakes-Jackson and Lake, 
Beginnings of Christianity (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), Vol. II, pp. 209-64. 

4. The Life of Jesus: A Survey of the Available Material, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, Vol. 28, pp. 384-87. 

5. Creed, J. M., The Gospel According to St. Luke, pp. xiii f. 
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several discrepancies between Paul’s epistles and Acts with respect to 
alleged happenings and their interpretation. For example, it is claimed 
that Acts 15 and Galatians 2 are so at variance that a companion of Paul 
could not have written the Acts account. Furthermore, such scholars do 
not believe that the “we-passages” in Acts necessarily prove that the 
writer of Acts was Paul’s fellow-traveller. The unknown author may 
have used such a diary, recast it in his own style (for as it stands it is in- 
disputably the writing of the author of Luke—Acts), and intentionally 
retained the first person plural. This use of sources is not without 
parallel in Hellenistic writings. 

It is sufficient for our purposes to say that there is a fair balance of 
probability in favor of Luke’s authorship. The important “we-passages” 
are ordinarily interpreted as the eyewitness reports of the author of 
Luke—Acts. The discrepancies between Acts and Paul are usually ac- 
counted for by saying that the author is writing after the death of Paul 
when the bitterness of earlier controversies have been forgotten. More- 
over, the writer to Theophilus evidences no knowledge of Paul’s epistles 
and is consequently dependent upon information supplied by others when 
not himself an eyewitness. It is observed that the writer’s disposition is 
irenic and finally, that there is no valid reason for supposing that in 
drawing up a narrative a companion of Paul would have estimated the 
meaning of certain happenings in precisely the same way Paul did.’ 

The identification of the writer to Theophilus as Luke, Paul’s com- 
panion, makes it possible to form some conception of the experience of 
the author and of his opportunities for gaining a factual account of the 
things “accomplished” by Christ and his followers. The information con- 
cerning Luke which may be gleaned from the New Testament accords 
well with the statements in the prefaces to Luke—Acts.* Luke, as the 
author himself claims, had been in touch with “eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word”; he had occasion to become acquainted with the work of 
predecessors in composing a Gospel; he had been in a position to make 
personal investigation of “the truth” (at Antioch, Caesarea, Rome). 
Why, then, we might be inclined to ask with Goodspeed, should one “feel 


obliged or even justified, in seeking some other name” for the writer of 
Luke—Acts?? 


6. Cf. Windisch, H., The Case Against Tradition, in Foakes-Jackson, Lake, K., op. cit., Vol. II, 
Pp. 298-348. 

7. Manson, W., The Gospel of Luke, Appendix I, pp. 271-74; cf. Heard, R., An Introduction 
to the New Testament, pp. 135-37. 

8. Manson, W., of. cit., p. xxviii. 

g. An Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 200 f. 
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After our brief excursus on authorship, we again fix our attention upon 
the general preface to Luke—Acts, Luke 1: 1-4. Students of approximate 
parallels in Hellenistic literature declare that “the most excellent 
Theophilus,” to whom the two-volume writing was addressed, should be 
considered a single representative of a class of readers.’” Our knowledge 
of Theophilus is limited to this: he was one who might wish or need “to 
know the truth” concerning the things accomplished. If he was a man 
or a type of reader who had position and influence in the imperial society, 
as seems likely in the deference the writer pays him, the need would be 
the more urgent that he be well informed about Christian beginnings. 

The words of the preface, examined apart from the narrative intro- 
duced, have been considered ambiguous." Studied in close connection 
with the two parts of the narrative they have suggested to interpreters 
that the author was motivated by a variety of aims. Currently popular 
is the claim that Luke’s intention was an apologetic one.” Theophilus, 
it is supposed, was a man or type of reader whose instruction concerning 
Christian beginnings had largely consisted of incriminating reports. Luke 
is, therefore, appealing to Theophilus over the heads of such unsym- 
pathetic informants. The cross of Christ and the chains of Paul would 
seem to lend support to their false charges that the new religion had been 
a subversive one all along. Such facts would need to be properly in- 
terpreted “by those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses” as well 
as by representatives of the movement itself. Surely such witnesses have 
a right to be heard and Luke intends that they shall. 

Others have urged that this apologetic aim forms but “an undercurrent 
or sub-intention of the work.” It is declared that Luke’s primary pur- 
pose throughout his two-volume work is evangelistic. The pursuit of this 
purpose in the first part makes his aim at one with that of Mark: to ex- 
pand the historical data set forth in the Christian kerygma, that is, the 
good news of Christ as preached by his apostles. 

The present writer is not concerned to deny that there may be some 
justification for so separating the aims of the author of Luke—Acts into 
major and minor ones. Yet he cannot see why such aims, and others 
as have been isolated, cannot be subsumed under one all-inclusive pur- 





10. Easton, B. S., The Gospel According to St. Luke, p. 1. 

11. Cf. Commentary on the Preface of Luke by Cadbury, Appendix C, in Foakes-Jackson, 
Lake, op. cit., pp. 489-510. 

12. Cf. Riddle and Hutson, New Testament Life and Literature, pp. 167-69; Gilmour, S. M., 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VIII, pp. 5 f. 
13. Manson, W., of. cit., pp. xxi f. 
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pose. To fail to appreciate the central motivation of Luke—Acts is to 
suggest that the writing is prompted by a variety of purposes, perhaps 
intrinsic to his sources, and unrelated in the mind of the author. We be- 
lieve that such an all-inclusive purpose is indicated and that it may be 
described as a missionary one in the fullest and most practical sense. 
May not Luke have undertaken his account of Christian beginnings both 
to convert and to controvert? To set forth facts which confirm the true 
basis of the gospel is, at once, to circumvent their serious distortion. Facts 
presented in an historical narrative such as this one cut both ways—they 
confirm as they defend. 

The recognition of Luke—Acts as a missionary book helps the reader 
account for all or at least most of the characteristic features of the two- 
volumes-in-one. It is often pointed out that in the first part, for example, 
Jesus shows a sympathetic interest and understanding of the non-Jew as 
well as of those “sons of Abraham” who were wretchedly poor or the out- 
casts of his day. This universality of Jesus’ concern is not absent in the 
other Gospels, but in Luke it is more amply illustrated and stressed. Yet, 
is not this “special characteristic” illustrative of the pervasive missionary 
interest of Luke—Acts: the writer glories in the fact that the gospel was 
and is for all, having a special appeal for those who need it most? Like- 
wise, the recognition of the intense missionary interest would account 
for the importance which the writer places upon the initiative of the 
Spirit of God and upon prayer in the accomplishment of those things 
he finds such joy in narrating. 

If the case for traditional authorship be supported it is not surpris- 
ing that Luke should have been captivated by the idea of the world mis- 
sion of the church of Jesus Christ. Paul’s influence upon the writer has 
been variously estimated but it would seem that Luke has shared the 
vision of the great apologist for the Gentile mission. 

We suggest, therefore, that a fresh appreciation of the Third Gospel 
may result for the reader in the recognition of Luke’s missionary view- 
point and motivation. If in Acis he is concerned to witness the early 
growth and realization of the world mission of Christianity, in his Gospel 
he is primarily interested in telling how it happened that there emerged 
from a people so parochial as the Jews of Judea a religion compelled by 
its own Founder to create a world-wide community in which the despised, 
the poor, and the oppressed found themselves. Perhaps we may accent 
this distinctive purpose of the Third Gospel by a comparison. It would 

14. Greed, J. M, op. cit., pp. bad f. 
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appear that Mark is concerned to proclaim the kind of Messiah Jesus 
became in his ministry; Matthew with showing that the Messiah, in 
founding a unique society—the church, supplied it with a new law or 
rule of life; John with suggesting the deep, abiding theological signifi- 
cance of faith in Jesus as Messiah. Above all else, the Third Evangelist 
is concerned to proclaim Jesus the Jewish Messiah as “Saviour” of the 
world, who from the first was destined to become “Lord” of a community 
in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, 
for all are one in him.” 

The adequacy of such a statement can only be tested by an acquaint- 
ance with the books at firsthand. Henceforth our interest will be focused 
entirely upon The Gospel According to Luke. 


THE CoMPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL 


Observation of the structure of Luke may be valuable in helping an 
interpreter appreciate the Third Evangelist’s particular aim or perspec- 
tive and his special contribution to our knowledge of Jesus. 

There is a wide measure of agreement concerning the organization of 
the subject matter of Luke. The following sections would seem to repre- 
sent the author’s arrangement of his narrative: 


(1) Preface, 1: 1-4 

(2) The Nativity, Infancy, and Childhood of John the Baptist and 
of Jesus, 1:5—2:52 

(3) Preparation for the Ministry, 3:1—4:13 

(4) The Galilean Ministry, 4:14—9:50 

(5) Journey of Jesus and His Disciples to Jerusalem, 9:51—19:27 

(6) Days in Jerusalem: The Crucifixion and Resurrection Narratives, 
19: 28—24:53 


Two points of view with respect to the basis for this arrangement of 
material may be distinguished. There are those who hold that the plan 
of Luke’s Gospel was taken over from Mark, that the material which 
Luke had drawn from other sources, oral and written, was built by him 
into the Marcan framework. Non-Marcan material, it is observed, is 
concentrated at the Gospel’s beginning (2) and at its end (6). More- 
over, it is claimed that Luke has inserted two blocks of non-Marcan 
matter into the central portion of his Gospel. These blocks are called the 





15. Cf. Galatians 3: 26-29. 
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“lesser” and “greater interpolation.”"® Much of this “interpolated,” non- 
Marcan material is found also in Matthew. Verbal resemblances have 
led students to think it probable that both Matthew and Luke drew upon 
another documentary source besides Mark. This common non-Marcan 
matter consists largely of the sayings of Jesus and is therefore universally 
referred to as the “Sayings—Source” (or “Q”—from the German word 
for source, “quelle” ). The priority of Mark and the probability of “Q” 
constitute the “two-document” solution of “the Synoptic Problem.” 

There remains, however, about half of the total bulk of the Third 
Gospel which cannot have been taken from Mark and cannot with any 
certainty be assigned to the hypothetical document, “Q.” ‘Those scholars 
who remain confident that Luke’s Gospel has been constructed upon 
Mark’s ground plan are inclined nowadays to consider Luke’s peculiar 
matter, symbolized by “L” or “Special Luke,” as largely derived from 
oral tradition.”” 

On the other hand, it is just the presence of this new material, “L” or 
“Special Luke,” which has caused other scholars to give another account 
of the composition of the Third Gospel. It is thought probable that Luke 
had drawn up a Gospel narrative before he came into possession of a 
copy of Mark and the birth and infancy stories. Thus the Third Gospel 
of the New Testament is a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier 
work. This theory has been advanced by B. H. Streeter and developed 
in the writings of Vincent Taylor and F. C. Grant and others. Omitting 
all of Luke’s borrowings from Mark, and chapters 1 and 2 of our present 
Luke, we are left, it is supposed, with a Gospel-like document. Canon 
Streeter referred to this hypothetical first draft as “Proto-Luke,” and he 
thought it to be a combination of two written sources, “QO” and “L,” the 
latter a document compiled by Luke himself embodying traditions of the 
Christian community at Caesarea." Others have advanced evidence in 
support of the view that “L” or “Special Luke” was derived from a series 
of short written accounts." 

The interpreter of Luke who would seek “assured results” of criticism 
in this matter of the sources employed by Luke and his use of them 
should consider well the comments of Cadbury in his important study, 





16. Lk. 6:20—8:3 and 9:51—18: 14, respectively. 

17. Cf. Gilmour, op. cit., pp. 10-16; Heard, R., of. cit., pp. 79 f. 

18. Streeter, B. H., The Four Gospels, pp. 199-222; Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel; Grant, 
F,. C., The Growth of the Gospels. For an interesting modification of the “Proto-Luke theory” 
see Manson, T. W., The Life of Jesus, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 28, pp. 389-92. 

19. E.g., Perry, A. M., The Sources of Luke’s Passion Narrative. 
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The Making of Luke-Acts.™ The attempt to establish written Greek 
sources, beyond Mark’s Gospel, remains largely a matter of speculation. 
Many of the inferences drawn from such source reconstructions are in- 
secure foundations for the judgments they are alleged to support. Espe- 
cially subjective are “conclusions” concerning “Special Luke.” The 
present writer must refer the reader to the introductory sections in the 
commentaries listed below for further consideration of “the literary his- 
tory” of Luke’s Gospel.”" 

It will suffice to say one further thing about the composition of the 
Third Gospel. Luke’s use of Mark, where alone we can check the 
Evangelist’s modification of a source, suggests that he has employed 
editorial methods which inspire our confidence. In the main Mark’s 
picture has been amplified rather than corrected. Like Matthew, Luke 
sought greater clarity through improving Mark’s awkward diction, mak- 
ing clear the allusions of Jesus to the Old Testament, commenting upon 
traditional sayings and customs which otherwise may have been un- 
intelligible to Gentile readers. Where there was an apparent redundance 
in his source Luke tends to omit rather than to conflate as does Matthew. 
In carrying through his aim of orderliness (1:3) explanation, illustration, 
and simplification seem to have motivated most of his variations.” How- 
ever, an estimate of these phenomena in the Gospels must in the final 
analysis rest upon a careful study of a synopsis, preferably of course in 
Greek, and one’s view of the Bible and its inspiration inevitably color 
such estimates.” 


An ANALYsIs OF LUKE’s NARRATIVE 


The beginning and the conclusion of the Third Gospel and the ma- 
terial which we may call “Special Luke” deserve particular attention in 
inductively arriving at the aims of Luke and the peculiar contributions 
of this Gospel to our knowledge of Jesus. Whatever sources have been 
employed by the Evangelist, oral and written, it is clear that their view- 
point well served the intention of Luke in writing to Theophilus. 





20. Pp. 62-70. 

21. For a discussion of the implications of these two principle solutions outlined above, see 
Heard, R., op. cit., p. 47. 

22. Cf. Hoskyns and Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament, pp. 111-44. 

23. For a thoughtful exegesis of an important Gospel passage which contains significant 
variations, see Piper, O., “The Mystery of the Kingdom of God,” Interpretation, Vol. I, pp. 
183-200. 
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The Birth Story (1:5—2:52) 


The Christian “kerygma” associated the beginning of the gospel with 
John the Baptist. It was, therefore, consonant with Luke’s purpose, em- 
ploying witness reports of “the things accomplished . . . from the begin- 
ning,” to open his “orderly account” with the annunciation and birth 
of John. Most students of the Gospels claim a Jewish-Christian prove- 
nance for this exquisite narrative and believe that a Hebrew or Aramaic 
source must lie behind Luke’s story. Some scholars conjecture that this 
source was composed in Judea a decade or so before the Roman War 
(A.D. 66-70) .* The interesting theory of Harnack that Luke composed 
this narrative, modeling it upon the style and atmosphere of Septuagintal 
passages such as the birth stories of Samuel or Samson, has been largely 
abandoned. 

It is beyond the purpose of this article to discuss the historicity of these 
stories.” Let it be enough to say that Luke’s motive was surely not to 
present facts such as any disinterested observer might have narrated 
them. Rather he would have his reader consider the stupendous fact of 
the Incarnation in terms of the experiences, attitudes, and problems of 
those who were first confronted with the possibility of this miracle. It is 
inconceivable that early Christian worship in Judea or elsewhere would 
have been limited in its celebration of God’s gift to mere credal state- 
ments. Belief in the coming of the Messiah of prophecy would inevitably 
draw upon the Old Testament to express such faith as well as to con- 
firm it.” 

One aspect of the narrative is of special interest. For his Gentile 
readers Luke has supplied the setting for the Messiah’s birth. None may 
gainsay that he has recorded one of the most valuable portrayals of the 
life, worship, and national hopes of Palestinian Judaism in the first cen- 
tury B.c. And yet, it is Luke’s story which places the birth of the Jewish 
Messiah upon a map of world history (2:1). Moreover, it is this Gospel 
alone which narrates that the aged Simeon, who had ardently looked for 
“the consolation of Israel,” is inspired by the Spirit of God to declare 
that the infant Jesus “hast been prepared . . . a light for revelation to 
the Gentiles ... ” (2:25-35). Artfully Luke’s Nativity Narrative gives 
prescience of the dominant theme of his whole account of Christian be- 


24. Manson, W., op. cit., p. 275. 
25. See Richardson, A., editor, A Theological Word Book of the Bible, pp. 275-77. 


26. Cf. Minear, P., “The Interpreter and the Nativity: Stories,” Theology Today, Vol. VII, 
PP. 358-75. 
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ginnings: Jesus for the whole world. Thus he early anticipates the decla- 
ration which closes the final part, as voiced by Paul: “let it be known 
that this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles .. .” (Acts 28:28). 


The Preparation for the Ministry; in Galilee (3:1-9:50) 


A synopsis of the Gospels will show how closely Luke is dependent upon 
Mark’s account and interpretation of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. It would 
seem that in this place he is equally dependent upon the order and 
application of material introduced from his Saying’s Source.”” We need 
note here only those passages which are “Special Luke” or which have 
received original treatment at his hand. 

Streeter suggested that the formal introduction of the Baptist’s ministry 
(3:1-3) indicated that “Proto-Luke” began here. However, this elab- 
orate chronological notice may surely have been introduced to emphasize 
that the “good news” of God began with John’s preaching (Mk.1:1-4). 
Is Luke simply following the practice of contemporary historians, or is he, 
as in 2:1, suggesting that the unprepossessing events he records are not 
without consequence for the whole Empire? It is significant in this regard 
that Luke alone extends the citation from Isaiah 40 to include the 
prophecy: “and all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Lk. 3:4 ff; 
cf. Mk. 1:3). 

The introduction of the genealogy of Jesus (3:23-38) is probably 
intended to show that Jesus was Son of God by descent, as he had been 
by prenatal appointment (1:30-34) and by the anointment of the Spirit 
at baptism (3:22). Immediately following this table the Evangelist 
records that Jesus chose to live like a faithful “Son of God” (a. the 
Children of Israel, tried as was Jesus in the wilderness, had not). Jesus 
was thus qualified to become the Representative Head of the new people 
of God. It is noteworthy that Luke’s genealogy, derived from a source 
other than Matthew’s, carries Jesus’ ancestry beyond Abraham, the 
father of Israel, to Adam, the father of mankind. 

Two other passages call for attention prior to the special section, 6: 20- 
8:4. They are Luke’s account of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth (4:15-30) 
and the call of the disciples (5:1-11). 

Luke omits the Marcan summary of the proclamation of Jesus in 
Galilee and substitutes an illustration of it at Nazareth. Luke’s narrative 
is probably based upon Mark 6: 1-6, the essential features of this account 





27. In this section of the Q source, Mt. and Lk. practically agree throughout. 
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are reproduced. This treatment of his source is irregular for Luke. It is 
not impossible that this is a written-up version of a tradition from “Special 
Luke” (cf. Mt. 4:13). In any event the position and handling of this 
section is one of the clearest indications of the interest of the Third 
Evangelist.“ Even though the saying of Jesus concerning the bestowal 
of divine blessings upon the Sidonian widow and the Syrian soldier may 
have been spoken in some other setting, Luke’s presentation of them here 
would be neither misleading nor inappropriate. The rejection of Jesus by 
his fellow-townsmen (Mk. 6:3-5) was prophetic of his rejection by his 
own people; the murderous attack of the Galileans, predictive of his 
cross. The acceptance of his message and mission by the Gentile world 
would follow both.” 

In a fashion similar to his use of a non-Marcan narrative of the 
Nazareth rejection, Luke substitutes the pericope, 5:1-11, for Mark’s 
call of the sons of Zebedee. Some scholars think Luke’s account a post- 
resurrection episode (cf. John 21:4 ff.), the narrative being misplaced 
in the Third Gospel. Yet this passage also has a typical or symbolic 
value and its “truth” transcends the factual question as to its setting in 
the ministry. The “miraculous” winning of the Gentiles taxes to the 
limit the energies and resources of the church obedient to the word of 
her Lord. 

In the non-Marcan section, 6: 20-8: 4, only a few passages call for our 
comment.” We must not make too much of the obscure saying about 
“blind guides” (6:39 f.). However, Luke’s understanding of the saying 
may be applied to Theophilus: “when he is fully taught he will be like 
his teacher” (1:4 ?). 

Luke’s pericope, the Centurion’s Slave (7:1-10), deserves notice. This 
may be a “Q” parallel of the incident of the Syro-Phoenician Woman 
(Mark 7:24-30) which was probably omitted by Luke as likely to mis- 
lead Gentile readers (as indeed it has). The dialogue between Jesus 
and the Centurion is almost identical in Matthew and Luke. It is the 
narrative framework supplied or retained by Luke which suggests the 
evangelist’s special interest in this encounter as revealing “the truth” 
concerning Jesus. Luke identifies the officer (in the service of Antipas?) 
as a “God-fearer,” one of that not inconsiderable number of Gentiles 





28. Creed, J. M., op. cit., pp. 65 f. 

29. Gilmour, of. cit., pp. 94 f. 

30. Richardson, A., The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels, pp. 109 f. 

31. See a concise discussion of Lk’s. source for “the Sermon on the Plain,” Gilmour, of. cit., 
p. 117. 
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who had been attracted to Judaism and who were supporters of the 
synagogue. While in Matthew the Centurion comes directly to Jesus, 
in Luke his contact with the “Lord” is through Jewish “elders” and 
“friends.” There can be little question that Luke considered this Cen- 
turion representative of Gentile Christians who would receive the salva- 
tion of God through the Jews. 

Fittingly, the incident of the raising of the widow of Nain’s son is in- 
troduced here from “Special Luke” (7:11-17). The gospel, meant for 
all, is for those who need it most. The insertion of this pericope also serves 
to illustrate the application of Jesus’ words to the disciples of John (7: 
22), which echo passages from Isaiah.” The incident, 7:36-50, likewise 
from “Special Luke,” reveals Jesus’ all-inclusiveness. This time the woman 
is a social and religious outcast. She was but one of many women, Luke 


tells us, to whom Jesus had brought “the good news of the Kingdom of 
God” (8:1-3). 


The Fourney to Ferusalem (9:51-19:27) 


Probably Luke recognized that Mark had “telescoped” Jesus’ journey 
after the abandonment of his Galilean ministry. Not wishing, however, 
to dislocate Mark’s chronology Luke proceeded to compress Marcan 
material from 8: 4 onwards,” and at 9:50 Luke begins his “travel section” 
or “great interpolation” leaving Mark’s narrative at 10:1. By resorting 
to this editorial device the Third Evangelist found a place for his collec- 
tion of sayings and incidents from Jesus’ ministry which were very likely 
undated and without context in his sources—“Q” and “Special Luke.” 
While the introduction of this material somewhat lessens the dramatic 
course of events in Mark, with its focus on the forthcoming death of 
“the Son of Man,” Luke has retained the deliberate progress of Jesus 
to Jerusalem and the atmosphere of crisis which gives urgency to much 
of his teaching. 

Our interest in Luke’s long special section lies in the fact that herein 
Luke reports Jesus’ presence in Samaria, and a tradition which associated 
his ministry with this people so long hated by their Jewish neighbors.* 
Surely the Third Evangelist appreciated the significance of these con- 
tacts. Did they not show how Jesus broke down barriers of prejudice 


32. Isa, 29:18 f.; 35:5 f. (?). 

33. E.g., in Lk. 8:37-50 some 40 vss. of Mk’s. narrative have been reduced to 14. 

34. Cf. Lk. 9:51, 53, 57, 62; 10:1; 11:29, 53; 12:13 13:22, etc. 

35. McCown, C., “The Geography of Luke’s General Section,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. 57, pp. 51-66. 
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and national feeling? In this fact was the possibility and promise of a 
world mission which the church of Jesus was destined to carry forward. 

In Luke 10: 1-20 it would seem we have a “Q” version of a mission 
charge of Jesus to his disciples.* Has Matthew conflated this with the 
Marcan account?’ Jesus may well have sent out laborers on more than 
one occasion (10:2). It is hard to put aside the impression that Luke, 
in introducing the mission charge here, was determined in his choice by 
the symbolic value of the number “seventy,” for in the Torah this is the 
total number of all the nations of the earth.* Although it is urged that 
this was no Gentile mission, it is likely that Luke took the mission to be 
among the Samaritans. 

Luke has included two pericopae peculiar to his Gospel which reveal 
Jesus as commending Samaritans who put Jews to shame by their be- 
havior. The familiar parable of the Good Samaritan (10:29-37) needs 
no comment though we may note that representatives of official Judaism 
are here indicted. The Healing of the Ten Lepers (17:11-19) is the 
other narrative unit instructive as to Jesus’ appreciation of goodness 
in “foreigners.” 

Our attention is next drawn to a catena of sayings of uncertain mean- 
ing associated with the Beelzebub controversy, 11:29-36. That these 
sayings were related to what is reported before is indicated by verse 16. 
Matthew’s application of Jesus’ reference to “the sign of Jonah” would 
appear to be secondary. Did Jesus liken the preaching and healing 
ministry of the Son of Man-Messiah (a sign to his generation that the 
Kingdom of God was “at hand”) to Jonah’s preaching to Ninevites, a 
judgment which brought salvation to the repentant? However uncertain 
this exegesis, it is noteworthy that Jesus thought of the outcome of his 
ministry in relation to the only Old Testament prophet sent by God 
unto the Gentiles with a message of salvation. Did Luke notice this 
significance? We cannot be sure. Yet in this context is the saying of Jesus 
concerning a famous Gentile woman who “came from the ends of the 
earth” to hear “the wisdom of Solomon.” Also there follows an applica- 
tion of “the lighted-lamp saying” which is peculiar to Luke (11:33). 
T. W. Manson has noted the fitness of the application of this saying in 
both Matthew and in Luke. It is Luke who sees the function of the 
gospel light “as that of guiding people outside into the house, whereas 
Matthew sees it as that of giving illumination to those already in it.”” 

36. Cf. Mk. 6:6-11—Lk, 9: 1-5. 

37. Mt. 9:35 ff. 


38. Genesis 10. . 
39. The Life of Jesus. Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. 28, p. 394. 
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The same writer, in another place, has referred to the “Special Luke” 
material in Chapters 15-19 as “the gospel of the outcast.” “There is in 
this section,’ Dr. Manson writes, “a great concentration of teaching, 
chiefly in the form of parables, whose purpose is primarily to demonstrate 
God’s care for those whom men despise and condemn.” 

Perhaps enough evidence has been adduced to show the intense interest 
of Luke in showing that the religion of Jesus was destined from the first 
to become the religion of the world. There is precious little evidence 
that this conviction of the Evangelist has been read back into Jesus’ say- 
ings.” In Luke’s Gospel Jesus is still the Jewish Messiah who restricted 
his ministry almost exclusively to his own people. Nevertheless, it is 
natural to suppose that Luke has admitted to his record of Jesus’ ministry 


as much as he can find which might be said to foreshadow the Gentile 
mission. 


Days in Ferusalem; The Crucifixion and Resurrection 
Narratives (19 :28-24:53) 


Before turning to Luke’s Passion story mention should be made of 
Luke’s account of “the Synoptic Apocalypse” (21:5-36). Though this 
passage roughly parallels Mark 13, it is a likely hypothesis that the Third 
Evangelist has preferred in the main an alternate tradition, and that he 
has “interpolated” Mark. Did Luke consider the program of coming 
events in the Second Gospel unsatisfactory in view of apocalyptic sayings 
of Jesus which he had earlier incorporated?” At any rate, Luke’s re- 
arrangement here suggests that he supposed that the End would be 
sudden and that a not inconsiderable time might elapse before the con- 
clusion of history. Although Luke has substantially reported the primi- 
tive Christian apocalpytic matter which had come to his hand, and does 
not himself seem to have abandoned the view that the End may be soon, 
there is some evidence that the mood of Jesus’ counsel to his disciples is 
differently portrayed in Luke than it is in Mark. The witnessing church 
is called upon to face with sobriety the immediacy of “redemption,” but 
it is in hope not in terror that she waits. 

There is good reason to suppose that Luke, in endeavouring to present 
the gospel to fair-minded Gentile readers, understood their special prob- 





40. The Mission and Message of Jesus, Book II, p. 574. 

41. Cf. Easton, B. S., The Gospel Before the Gospels, pp. 102-09. 
42. Cf. Lk, 12:35-48; 17:20-37, “Q” (?). 

43. Manson, T. W., The Mission and Message of Jesus, p. 628. 
44. Cf. Lk. 21:28, 31 and Mk. 13:22 f., 26 f., 29. 
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lem with respect to the criminal proceedings brought against Jesus and 
the cross of shame. The Passion narrative in Luke’s missionary gospel is 
especially well designed to portray the innocence of Jesus, his nobility 
when faced with humiliating injustice and torture. As Passion Week 
begins this interest of Luke may be felt in his drastic abbreviation of the 
important Messianic act of Jesus, the Cleansing of the Temple (19:45). 
It is extraordinary that Luke should have overlooked Mark 11:17. With 
his Gentile reader in mind, is Luke over-sensitive about the disturbance 
in the temple? 

“Special Luke” passages concerning the trial make explicit the 
charges brought against Jesus such as would incriminate him under 
Roman law (23:2, 13). Yet the reporting of such accusations only make 
more explicit the Evangelist’s account of the acquittal of Jesus from 
political guilt.” Focusing upon the trial of Pilate, Luke reveals his under- 
standing that these proceedings effect the whole world outside as much 
as the Jews. In Luke alone we have the testimony of one suffering the 
just penalty for violating Roman law: “but this man has done nothing 
amiss.” Especially noteworthy in view of its climactic setting is the cen- 
turion’s protest, “certainly this man was innocent!” Cadbury notices 
that even the good Jewish councilman, Joseph (23:50), is characterized 
as one who had not consented to the crime of the cross. 

Yet apologetic interests do not dominate the Passion scene. The 
emotion-laden appeal of the cross to man’s conscience is present in Luke’s 
story in a way that it is not in Mark. The broadly-human feelings of the 
Third Evangelist, so sensitive to this quality in our Lord, portrays the 
intensity of Jesus’ sufferings® and the anguished emotions of those who 
witnessed his death.*’ One of the robbers is converted by the sight of 
Jesus’ bearing under pain. Surely Luke is witnessing in and through 
his moving narrative to the same faith expressed by Paul. Though the 
cross as good news be “folly to Gentiles,” it is the power and wisdom of 
God to those who are called, both Jews and Greeks.* 

Of this the earliest disciples had been convinced, Luke writes, for the 
risen Christ himself had been their interpreter.” Jesus’ last words re- 
ported in the Third Gospel anticipate Pentecost and the second part of 
the account to Theophilus. Yet they reach backward as well as forward: 





45. Lk. 23:14-16, 20, 22, 25. Cf. Marcan parallels. 
46. See Lk. 22:15, 28, 31, 44, 48, 61, etc. 

47. Lk. 23:27, 48. 

48. I Corinthians 1:18 ff. 

49. Lk. 24:27, 44-9 
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a Christian mission “to all nations” is declared to be the purpose of God 
foreshadowed in the Scriptures and brought to fulfillment in the ministry 
of Jesus and his witnesses. 
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New Testament Literature, 1952 


by Paut Ewinc Davies 


Tue Bible continues to be the object of concentrated and intensive study here 
and abroad. Yet few modern churchmen are aware of the large number of books 
and articles which are the output of this persistent study. In the trade lists of the 
booksellers, titles on religion and philosophy come second in number only to fiction. 
This material ranges from the abstract articles in the technical journals to the 
popular textbook and pamphlet for the church school. 

This survey of New Testament literature for 1952 covers books only and must 
necessarily omit reference to the wealth of special articles in the current journals. 
In such a listing of books there are bound to be omissions, but we fondly hope 
that we have touched upon the important titles. Within a single article it is im- 
possible to give full evaluation, and in many cases there is only the barest indica- 
tion of contents. (We trust that the reader will follow his interest in a title by 
reading the book!) Organization of this vast material is not always exact because 
the authors have often written in more than one field. Some books with broad 
subjects frequently start with a chapter on New Testament groundwork and 
sources or conclude with a reference to New Testament bearings. It is a tempta- 
tion to include the newly discovered Dead Sea Scrolls in the New Testament 
field because of their bearing on New Testament history. Then again, there is 
often a shading off from exegesis to exposition. 

I. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEw TESTAMENT. 1. Lexicons and Concordances— 
Word has reached this country that Walter Bauer’s Griechisch-Deutsches W orter- 
buch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments in the fourth edition has been com- 
pleted and is now available for the translation project in which F. W. Gingrich 
and the University of Chicago Press are engaged. For this edition Bauer read 
all the available Greek authors of the general period of the New Testament, and 
has included many citations. Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament is being carried forward by Gerhard Friedrich, and the latest section 
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to reach this country is Band V: Lieferung 12, carrying the lexicon down to 
paradeisos. The treatment of parabolé extends to nineteen pages. Harper’s Bible 
Dictionary by Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller is popular in character and 
is designed for the English student. The editors had previously prepared The 
Encyclopedia of Bible Life. In this dictionary they draw very largely on the 
scholars for special articles: Edwin Lewis, R. H. Pfeiffer, Julius Bewer, etc. They 
use W. F. Albright’s chronology, F. C. Grant’s chart on the Gospels, and the 
maps of Wright and Filson. Many photographs add interest to the dictionary. 
The articles are brought up to date even to the inclusion of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
At other points the treatment is severely limited: the article on Theudas, for 
example, makes no reference to the mention of him in Josephus. Why does the 
article on “propitiation” ignore the idea of “expiation”? Why is “everlasting 
punishment” given a universalist slant? 

A concordance of some 5,000 words is now provided in the last edition of the 
Moffatt translation of the Bible, The Bible, A New Translation. (The Moffatt 
concordance itself appeared in 1950.) 


2. Background Studies and Helps—The papyri continue to offer help in the 
understanding of the New Testament world and the New Testament text. New 
Testament Life and Literature as Reflected in the Papyri by E. D. Head is the 
outgrowth of a doctoral study under H. E. Dana. The author affirms that the 
papyri found in Egypt can throw light on the New Testament because of the close 
connection between Egypt and Palestine and because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the New Testament world. Important New Testament words found also 
in the papyri are listed. The text of the papyrus fragments is given in translation, 
and is cited under general heads such as domestic relations, taxation, etc. 

A different kind of background help is provided in Plants of the Bible by Harold 
N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke. They include descriptions, habitats, and 
references to ancient literature and modern botanical terms. 


3. Text and Language—The current project for the preparation of a textual 
apparatus for the Greek New Testament is stirring interest in textual studies, an 
interest which is also quickened by new translations. E. C. Colwell is one of the 
directing leaders in the New Testament textual project, and he has written a 
book which touches the fields of text and translation: What Is the Best New 
Testament? Here he gives a nontechnical review of New Testament textual criti- 
cism and shows how English translations have been controlled by the variations 
in the Greek manuscripts. 


Alterations of the Words of fesus as Quoted in the Literature of the Second 
Century, by Leon E. Wright is another study in the New Testament text in the 
field of patristic citation. Wright gives many examples of these textual variations 
in Jesus’ words, many of which were due to lax methods of quotation and to 
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assimilation. But he is convinced that special motivation accounts for a great 
number of these changes in the words of Jesus. 

My attention has been called to an inaugural lecture by C. F. D. Moule, The 
Language of the New Testament (Cambridge University Press), but there has 
been no opportunity to examine its contents. 


4. Translation and Printing—In church circles the year 1952 will always be 
remembered for the issuance of the Revised Standard Version of the complete 
Bible and for all the public acclaim which it received. Of course the New Testa- 
ment had been used since 1946, but the appearance of the complete Bible was 
a noteworthy event, and the New Testament received its full share of attention. 
This edition of the New Testament bore some eighty changes over the 1946 
edition, most of them in parallel passages. The changes in connection with 
“sanctify” and “consecrate” are open to some question. But in spite of all criticism 
the new revised version has been accounted as a great step forward because it 
more nearly represents the best Hebrew and Greek texts from which the transla- 
tion was made. 

This year of translation has also seen the publication of the first part of a new 
Roman Catholic translation, The Holy Bible; Translated From the Original 
Languages with Critical Use of All the Ancient Sources. However, the committee 
has not yet reached the New Testament, having translated only from Genesis to 
Ruth. Other translations can be listed: The Gospels translated into Modern 
English, by J. B. Phillips, and The Four Gospels; a new translation from the 
Greek, by E. V. Rieu. After the success of Phillips’ Letters to Young Churches, the 
new translation of the Gospels should be widely read. For the wider problems 
and difficulties of translation into the languages of the contemporary world see 
Eugene A. Nida’s book, God’s Word in Man’s Language. 

Timed to the appearance of the Revised Standard Version was Herbert Gordon 
May’s Our English Bible in the Making. Professor May of Oberlin took an im- 
portant part in bringing out the new version, and he found the new rendering 
an easily available standard of reference for the many translations which have 
been made in the history of the English Bible. The author made his account 
lively and interesting by the inclusion of many human interest stories of the early 
translators. Other books on the history of the Bible are: English Versions of the 
Bible (revised edition), by Sebastian Bullough, and How We Got Our Bible 
(Story of Christendom Series), by Lucy Diamond. 

Many new and variously styled printings of the Bible have appeared. We 
mention three: The Living Bible: A Shortened Version for Modern Readers 
Based on the King Fames Translation, edited by R. O. Ballou (strangely, all of 
the Book of Acts is omitted except Paul’s conversion; a series of unwritten say- 
ings of Jesus, “Logoi,” are included), The Reader's Bible, put out by the Oxford 
University Press in the Authorized Version complete with the Apocrypha and the 
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preface, “The Translators to the Reader”; Readings from the Bible, compiled by 
Mary Ellen Chase from passages chosen on the basis of their excellence as 
literature. 


5. Helps to Understanding—We may begin this section by a reference to the 
history of Bible study. Beryl Smalley has put forth a new and expanded edition 
of The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. In the light of ten years’ additional 
study the author has revised all the conclusions of the first edition. 

A. M. Hunter has undertaken a more modest task in his review of recent New 
Testament study, Interpreting the New Testament, 1900-1950. Here in very 
readable form are presented the fruits of scholarly study, the positive gains of a 
half century. He covers developments in all the major fields from text and 
translation through Synoptic problems to the theology of the New Testament. 
He has indicated the trends and some accomplishments through the last fifty years. 

In the usual form of New Testament introduction is T. Henshaw’s New Testa- 
ment Literature in the Light of Modern Scholarship. The author deals with each 
of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament on questions of authorship, 
recipients, contents, and historical value. 

Floyd V. Filson’s Opening the New Testament deals with the message behind 
the New Testament, the message of God’s great act in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. In vigorous language he goes on to show how the New 
Testament books embody this message. This approach has a distinct advantage 
in that many books of introduction never go beyond the problems of origin to the 
message conveyed. Patrick H. Carmichael has edited the work of six contributors 
to Understanding the Books of the New Testament, a guide to Bible study for 
laymen. The contributors include Bible teachers and ministers in churches. Their 
work is an outline of the books filled in with summary of contents and set up in 
attractive and readable form. Other guides issued during the year include Georgia 
E. Harkness’ book Toward Understanding the Bible, and Albert V. Murray’s How 
to Know Your Bible: A Guide to Biblical Study. 

This past year saw the reissue of Canon Streeter’s Four Gospels, still a book of 
decisive and continuing importance for Synoptic origins. There appeared also some 
new books on the Gospels: The Reliability of the Gospels, by A. J. B. Higgins, The 
Study of the Gospels, by H. A. Guy, and The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
by H. P. V. Nunn. C. H. Dodd sets forth general principles for understanding 
this Gospel in The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. 


II. New TestaMENT History—The life of Christ is a subject of perennial 
interest, and our year of review was not found lacking at this point. Jack Finegan 
in his book, Rediscovering fesus, presents the life and message of Jesus in a series 
of what the author calls “sermonic essays.” He deals with the historicity of the 
Jesus of the New Testament and discusses his work under such captions as 
“The Prophetic Jesus,” “The Apocalyptic Christ,” “The Personal Christ.” He 
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endeavors to present the message of Jesus in terms relevant to our own day and 
applicable to modern discipleship. We should note also The Life of Christ by 
H. A. Guy. 

E. F. Scott deals with one section of Jesus’ ministry in his book, The Crisis in 
the Life of Fesus, the Cleansing of the Temple and its Significance. The immediate 
purpose of the cleansing was to attack the commercial practices in the Temple, 
and the cleansing set in motion the sequence of events that resulted in Jesus’ 
death. E. F. Scott thinks Jesus cleansed the Temple deliberately with two purposes 
in mind: (1) to challenge the Jewish priestly officialdom and to give public notice 
of Jesus’ concern for the Temple, and (2) by this acted parable to claim 
messianic authority, an authority and a messiahship which could not be fitted 
into current thought under priestly leadership. 

A Roman Catholic life of Christ has been prepared by Aloys Dirksen and has 
been tested out in the classrooms of the University of Notre Dame: A Life of 
Christ together with the Four Gospels. The book has a “Dutch-door” format 
with the Gospel text on the upper half of the page and the commentary on the 
lower half with section numbers to indicate the connections. The introduction 
deals with Christ the center of human history, our sources for a life of Christ, 
and studies in the land and the people, their life and their beliefs. 

The meaning of the life along with the incidents of the life is in the purview of 
Henry M. Battenhouse’s book, Christ in the Gospels. He sets the life of Christ in 
the divine drama of history, but he goes on to discuss the Synoptic outline of the 
life, and gives final attention to its religious interpretation and meaning. 

Two titles on the life of Paul have appeared: The Tentmaker, by Julius Berstl, 
in which Paul appears as a terrified introvert and a social misfit; and Lessons on 
the Life of St. Paul, by L. B. Kinniburgh. 

There is one very important book on Peter: Petrus, Fiinger-Apostel Martyrer, 
Das historische und das theologische Petrusproblem, by Oscar Cullmann. The 
author has given a full-scale treatment of Peter who in the circle of the disciples 
was a leading figure and who left Jerusalem later to become a missionary secretary 
in the field. It was Peter who recognized Jesus as the Suffering Servant of God. 
It was Peter who first saw the risen Christ. As for the special commission to 
Peter in Matt. 16:17-19, “On this rock etc.,” Cullmann thinks that Jesus spoke 
these words to Peter and that Peter did take leadership in the missionary work 
of the church. 


III. Execesis AND Exposition—-A Concise Bible Commentary has been pre- 
pared by W. K. L. Clarke. In 1938 he had issued A Little Dictionary of Bible 
Phrases. This recent commentary runs to 1,000 pages. The commentary covers 
the whole text of the Bible and the Apocrypha. 

The current trend toward synthesis in New Testament studies is still balanced 
by a number of commentaries on single books of the New Testament. In the 
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Torch Bible Commentaries G. E. P. Cox has written a commentary on The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew. A very important commentary on Mark has been 
written by Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark. It is to replace 
Swete’s commentary in the Macmillan series and is a full-scale commentary based 
on the Greek text. Taylor makes full use of the work of Form Criticism and the 
leading commentaries in German, French, and English. His point of view on 


critical questions of introduction has already been stated in his books on the 
Gospels and Form Criticism. 


The Gospel of Mark has also been the object of detailed study by Philip 
Carrington in The Primitive Christian Calendar, Volume I. He puts forward 
the unusual thesis that the divisions of Mark follow the ecclesiastical year and that 
the Gospel is thus arranged to follow the Hebrew calendar. Volume I consists of 
introduction and texts. Volume II will be a commentary. Carrington is the au- 
thor of The Primitive Christian Catechism (1940). 

The first New Testament book in Harper’s Annotated Bible Series is The Gospel 
of Mark (No. 7 in the Series). F. C. Grant has prepared the introductions and 
the concise commentary. Grant also prepared the introduction and exegesis of 
the Gospel of Mark in The Interpreter’s Bible, and some echoes of the earlier and 
larger work may be found here. He finds theology in Mark, really a Christology 
“formed by a combination of the ‘Son of Man’ Christology of the early Palestinian 


Church with the ‘Son of God’ Christology of the oldest Gentile Christian 
churches. . . .” 


Volume VIII of The Interpreter’s Bible (Luke and John) appeared during this 
past year. S. MacLean Gilmour prepared the introduction and exegesis of the 
Gospel of Luke, and four men prepared the exposition: Walter Russell Bowie, 
John Knox, George A. Buttrick, and Paul Scherer. Gilmour’s introduction fol- 
lows the formation of the Gospel materials through the preliterary stage to the 
literary composition. He thinks that the source “L” may not have been a single 
document and may not have come from a single point of origin. He is not per- 
suaded that the hypothetical “Proto-Luke” is the basis of the Gospel of Luke. 
He thinks that Mark is basic throughout. As for the four-man exposition one 
reviewer has felt that a single expositor could have produced a better result. 
Of course the four men are well qualified for this task. The English scholar W. F. 
Howard has long been an authority on the Gospel of John. He dates the gospel 
at the end of the first Christian century and finds its origin in Ephesus. The 
skill of Arthur J. Gossip as a preacher has long been recognized, and his exposition 
of the Gospel of John is being widely acclaimed. 

R. H. Strachan’s book, The Fourth Gospel, has been reissued this past year, 
and it well deserves to be kept in print. Another English book on the Fourth 
Gospel, The Fourth Gospel and Its Message for Today, is by W. H. Rigg, 
Archdeacon of Bodmin. The author considers that the Gospel of John was a tract 
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for the times, written to meet the appeal of the Mystery Religions. The Gospel 
was written by an eyewitness in his old age. Rigg has given us here not a com- 
mentary but a theological exposition of the great themes: the Glory ‘of God, 
Eternal Life, the Church, the Sacraments. 

Attention should be called to St. Paul’s First Letter (to the Thessalonians), by 
G. R. H. Wood, and The Pastoral Epistles in the Greek Testament (Word 
Studies), by Kenneth S. Wuest. 

A detail of exegesis is presented in Conny Edlund’s study entitled Das Auge der 
Einfalt (Eine Untersuchung zu Matt. 6:22-23 und Luk 11:34-35). He finds that 
this “‘singleness” is found in a life of service freely offered to God and neighbor; 
it is essentially the spirit of Mark 10:15. 

Another Bible key word article from Kittel’s Theologische Worterbuch, Gnosis, 
by R. Bultmann, has been translated by J. R. Coates. The first four of the Bible 
key words appeared in a single volume in 1951: love, the church, sin, and 
righteousness. 

This survey cannot cover all the expository and devotional material which has 
had its inspiration and origin in the New Testament. We should include, however, 
such a book as fesus’ Spiritual Journey—and Ours, by Thos. A. Kepler. He fol- 
lows Jesus through his ministry as he confronts his life problems and solves them 
by principles which apply to the unchanging life of man. I understand that these 
forty studies were first prepared for newspaper circulation. 

Two books dealing with the seven words from the cross have appeared: 1) The 
Inward Cross by Charles Duell Kean in which the author expresses his belief that 
we must change the cross from an “external event to an inward experience” ; 


2) The Seven Words, by Clovis G. Chappell. 


III. New TestaMENT ‘THEOLOGY—Discussion in the field of biblical theology 
has covered the broad area and also centered on many specific aspects. J. N. 
Sanders treats the important beliefs as embodied in kerugma and didache in his 
book, The Foundations of the Christian Faith; A Study of the Teaching of the 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Criticism. Sanders finds real limits in 
the validity of historical criticism to judge the truth of the Bible, for it cannot de- 
cide on theological questions. Making allowance for the supernatural element he 
finds that the kerugma of the Gospels presents a true picture of Jesus which is 
faithfully reflected in the rest of the New Testament. 

Leroy Waterman finds religious meaning of a prophetic type in The Religion 
of Fesus. His argument is most unusual: the true religion of the prophets was 
ethical in tone and universal in scope. This prophetic religion was obscured by 
temple cult and narrow nationalism. Jesus made no claim to discipleship but 
he took up the prophetic religion and expanded it to include all men. Paul and 
the disciples obscured it with apocalypticism, a theory of sacrificial atonement, 
and an other-worldly hope. 
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R. R. Williams’ book, Authority in the Apostolic Age, offers a candid survey of 
the exercise of authority in the primitive church. The over-all authority is in Christ 
the Head which in turn may be seen in the historic tradition. As for the 
ministry the author can give no sharply defined picture of apostolic succession 
although he hints at certain connections. The pastoral ministry had the authority 
of the apostles behind it, and the apostles had the authority of the historic Christ. 
Yet there was in the New Testament no actual appointment of successors. The 
authority is not that of law but of the continuity of the message. (The last two 
chapters deal with the modern problem of authority in the ministry and breathe 
a very liberal spirit. The author is a chaplain of the Anglican Church. ) 

Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the subjects of lively discussions among con- 
tinental scholars. In his little book, Die Taufe in Neuen Testament, Johannes 
Schneider insists that primitive baptism had a firm place in the proclamation, 
belief, and impartation of the Spirit within the early church. J. Jeremias’ 
Das Abendmahlsworte Fesus, 2nd ed. 1949, is being translated into English under 
the title, The Eucharistic Words of Fesus. A. J. B. Higgins has written the sixth 
in the series, “Studies in Biblical Theology,” The Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament. He surveys the references in Paul and the Gospels, and agrees with 
Jeremias in identifying the Last Supper as a Passover meal. Gerhard Delling’s 
Der Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament interprets the worship of God as an 
eschatological transaction of God in the congregation. 

The fifth in the same series, “Studies in Biblical Theology,” is The Body, A 
Study in Pauline Theology by John A. T. Robinson. Over against modern in- 
dividualism is the fact that man is bound up in the vast solidarity of his historical 
existence, the “body” of sin and death. Redemption lies not in escape from 
collectivism but in the substitution of the old body with a new one, the Body of 
Christ, which depends on the redemptive act of Jesus in the body of his flesh 
through death. The church is the resurrection body of Christ. 

The general thinking of Paul is presented in the book, What St. Paul Said; or, 
The Teaching of St. Paul, by J. W. C. Wand. 

Christology is represented in A. W. Argyle’s The Christ of the New Testament. 

Robert M. Grant’s book, Miracle and Natural Law, treats both the Greek world 
and the biblical world and describes the relation of science and religion in the 
early Church Fathers. In the Old Testament miracles are the working of God who 
constantly reveals himself in nature and history. The reason that miracles are so 
prominent in the New Testament is that it was an eschatological time when 
miracles were expected. 

The idea of sacrifice is prominent in biblical thinking. In 1951 R. K. Yerkes 
devoted the Hale lectures at Seabury-Western Seminary to this subject, and these 
lectures have now appeared in book form, Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions 
and Early Judaism. The title fails to indicate that the last chapter deals with 
Christian sacrifice. Here he finds that sacrifice became “the word par excellence 
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to describe the character of Jesus, the ideal of Christian character and of Chris- 
tian worship.” 

The liveliest discussions in the field of biblical theology have been stimulated 
by Rudolf Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testament and have centered on the 
place of myth in New Testament thinking. This de-mythologizing controversy is 
discussed in Kerygma und Mythos, II, Diskussion und Stimmer zum Problem der 
Entmythologisierung, ed. H. H. Barsch, Vol. 1, part 2. Further contributions will 
be found in Fiir und wider die Theologie Rudolf Bultmann as advertised in Das 
Deutsche Buch (Heft 3/1952). Ian Henderson has given us a clear picture of the 
subject and the controversy in Myth in the New Testament. Henderson gives full 
weight to Bultmann’s purpose to present God’s act in Christ in new terms that 
will challenge modern man. But Henderson also thinks that Bultmann does 
injustice to the historical, once-for-all character of Christianity and does not see 
that myth is a basic and legitimate form of human thinking. 

IV. Tue New TEsTAMENT AND PreacHiInc—What significance does the 
study of the New Testament have for preaching? And more specifically, does 
biblical historical criticism impair faith? Such questions receive constructive 
answers in John Knox’s book, Criticism and Faith. Knox declares that the histori- 
cal method does not threaten any important Christian value, but, on the contrary, 
it may add greatly to our spiritual riches. Much of Knox’s argument turns on his 
definition of the biblical event as fact or incident plus interpretation and meaning; 

“the event of Jesus Christ was precisely that totality of fact and meaning. . . .” 
We are to understand the Gospel materials as they were at first understood and 
used. The important question about miracles is this: Why were they believed, 
remembered, loved, and used? Similarly Knox would say that the Christian com- 
munity is chiefly concerned with the words of Christ which set forth the meaning 
of the event which is Christ. (By this test the Fourth Gospel is of more importance 
than the Synoptic Gospels.) Knox declares that only by the historical method can 
the event be recovered and only by contact with the event can the church be con- 
tinually renewed. 
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THE BIBLE ILLUMINED 


The Interpreters Bible—The Holy Scriptures in the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions with General Articles and Introduction, Exegesis, Exposition 
for Each Book of the Bible—In Twelve Volumes. Vol. I. General Articles on 
the Bible and on the Old Testament; Genesis and Exodus. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 1952. xxx + 1099 pp. $8.75. 


THE first volumes of this series to appear were VII (1951) and VIII (1952), 
which introduced the New Testament and covered the four Gospels. The pub- 
lication of the first volume was postponed until the appearance of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Revised Standard Version, which came out September 30, 1952; as 
in the volumes on the New Testament the biblical text in the commentary is 
printed at the top of the page with the Authorized Version in the left column and 
the Revised Standard Version in the right. 

The commentary is preceded by two sets of general articles on the Bible in the 
following order: Herbert H. Farmer, “The Bible, its Significance and Authority”; 
Arthur Jeffery, “The Canon of the Old Testament” and “Text and Versions of 
the Old Testament”; Edgar J. Goodspeed, “The Canon of the New Testament”; 
Ernest C. Colwell, “Text and Ancient Versions of the New Testament”; Allen 
Wikgren, “The English Bible” ; Robert M. Grant, John T. McNeill, and Samuel 
Terrien, “History of the Interpretation of the Bible” in (1) The Ancient Period, 
(2) Medieval and Reformation Period, and (3) the Modern Period respectively; 
Georges Augustine Barrois, “Chronology, Metrology, etc.”; George Arthur But- 
trick, “The Study of the Bible.”” When it comes to the general articles on the Old 
Testament, nine writers made their contributions in this order: William A. Irwin, 
“The Literature of the Old Testament”; Cuthbert A. Simpson, “The Growth of 
the Hexateuch”; Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, “The Prophetic Literature”; William 
A. Irwin, “The Wisdom Literature”; Norman H. Snaith, “The Language of the 
Old Testament”; Wm. F. Albright, “The Old Testament World”; Theodore H. 
Robinson, “The History of Israel”; James Muilenberg, “The History of the Re- 
ligion of Israel”; G. Ernest Wright, “The Faith of Israel”; Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
“The Literature and Religion of the Apocrypha,” and also “of the Pseudepi- 
grapha.” For Genesis the introduction and the exegesis are by Cuthbert A. Simp- 
son, and the exposition by Walter Russell Bowie; for Exodus the introduction and 
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the exegesis are by J. Coert Rylaarsdam, and the exposition by J. Edgar Park. A 
perusal of this list of names will impress the minister who uses this book that 
scholars of repute have been interested in making their technical knowledge 
available for the pastor. 

The volume opens with a foreword by the Commentary editor Dr. Buttrick 
on “How to Use the Interpreter’s Bible” and four pages later on we meet his 
Editor’s Preface, both of which reflect a genuine enthusiasm for the project in 
which he has taken the lead. The spirit of the work may be gathered from his 
article in which he says that the Bible shines with brighter light if the reader 
knows the correct text of the Bible and its original meaning and that higher 
criticism enables one to appreciate the background of a particular book. He con- 
cludes that the study of the Scriptures is under the light and leading of the Holy 
Spirit. Dr. Farmer believes that the Bible can be rightly interpreted only by those 
who livingly share in the distinctively Christian life within the fellowship of the 
church. 

All of the general articles contain good material and are valuable for reference 
from time to time. By reading the sections on the history of the interpretation of 
the Bible the minister will become aware of the task confronting him, and he 
should no longer be content with superficial studies, mere allegorizing, snap judg- 
ments, or reading his own thoughts into a text without concern for the historical 
situation and the theological significance. He should also consult the concise and 
valuable information on the calendar and metrology in order to have a clearer 
idea of situations in biblical times. 

The articles on the canon, text, and ancient versions contain much informa- 
tion. A good deal of space is allotted to the ancient versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and their importance is recognized. The view is taken that various trans- 
lations of the Pentateuch in Greek circulated in Egypt and that about the middle 
of the second century an attempt was made to supersede them by an official 
version of the Law in that language. The Letter of Aristeas is dated c. 110 B.C., 
which is not far from 130-70 B.c., the date proposed by H. T. Andrews (1913) 
or 130 B.C. as favored by Moses Hadad (1951). But this document cannot be 
used to prove that originally various renderings of the Pentateuch existed and 
that a revision was made about the middle of the second century B.c. Theodotion 
is placed c. A.D. 185, that is, after both Aquila and Symmachus; recent scholar- 
ship, however, has tended to place him first among “the Three.” As regards the 
agreement of the Sahidic with the Hebrew, it may be suggested that Hexaplaric 
influence should first be explored (cf. 7.B.L. 46 [1927] 279 ff.). In the Arabic 
version each book must be tested individually, but Daniel as published in the Paris 
and London Polyglots beyond any doubt was made from the Greek, and it hap- 
pens to be the best representative of the A-group (cf. 7.B.L. 44 [1925] 327 ff.). 
The Ethiopic version certainly was made from the Greek; in Kings it was trans- 
lated from the Old Greek or a text very similar to that of B and later revised on 
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the basis of a Lucianic text (cf. 7.B.L. 50 [1931] 81 ff.). Under the bibliography 
on texts and versions is cited B. J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Ver- 
sions (1951) ; this is a very unsatisfactory work, and the part dealing with versions 
apparently is based solely on secondary sources, and in many places it is decidedly 
misleading (cf. review, 7.B.L. 70 [1951] 325-329). 

Since so many scholars have been working on this volume it may not be sur- 
prising to find a lack of agreement in dates. Barrois places the Exodus after 
1300, and Rylaarsdam notes that this is the generally favored date; Robinson 
presents two possibilities: between 1450 and 1400 or about a century later, but he 
prefers the earlier date. It may not be confusing if Barrois dates the Deuteronomic 
reform c. 622 B.c. and Muilenberg 621 B.c. Both Barrois and Muilenberg place 
the beginning of the Hebrew monarchy c. 1020 and the death of Solomon at 922; 
on the other hand, Robinson dates the former event c. 1030 and the latter at 936. 
Rylaarsdam (p. 942) dates the era of Solomon 970-930. Probably it will not 
make much difference to the student whether Jerusalem fell in 587 or 586. At 
any rate, from these divergent views he may conclude that there is some uncer- 
tainty in biblical chronology. Albright, according to the present evidence, dates 
Hammurabi 1728-1686, which is already found in the Addenda to the second 
edition of his Stone Age to Christianity (1946). In the first edition (1940) he 
had dated him c. 1792-1749, with which Sidney Smith in the same year was in 
practical agreement (1792-1750). Muilenberg, however, gives 1792-1747, but 
Simpson (pp. 590 f.) uses the date c. 2100 B.c.! It seems strange that editorial 
supervision did not operate in such a case. 

The article on the language of the Old Testament may be interesting for a 
specialist, but the value for a preacher who never studied Hebrew is extremely 
doubtful. Yet, if it inspires him to begin the study of the language or leads him 
to encourage young ministers to keep up their biblical languages, it will have ac- 
complished a useful purpose. The article, however, goes into too much detail 
concerning new meanings of Hebrew roots on the basis of the Septuagint, and 
some of them indeed are tenuous; it should be borne in mind that frequently the 
Septuagint has a free rendering, and furthermore in many instances we have to 
make allowance for the trick of the translator (cf. 7.A.O.S. 70 [1950] 292-296). 

It is naturally to be expected that a work of this sort approaches the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view, and several articles deal with the docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch. The book, however, gives due recognition to the re- 
cent interest in biblical theology, and Terrien refers to literary critics who were 
interested almost exclusively in documents and sources. He notes that the Bible 
is the product of faith and that systematic theologians are returning to it and 
listening through its pages to the perennial “word of God.” The article on the 
history of the religion of Israel reflects the present-day regard for biblical theology. 
Muilenberg shows that revelation took place in history and that the history of 
Israel and faith are inextricably connected. Concerning the covenant, he writes: 
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“It is a covenant God who speaks covenant words to a covenant people and con- 
summates a covenant relationship in a fateful covenant act.” The reality of the 
people of God finds its complete fulfillment and living expression in the church, 
which is the new Israel. The modern emphasis on biblical theology is also brought 
out in the chapter on the faith of Israel. A good deal of space is fittingly devoted 
to the covenant, and Wright also emphasizes in this connection the grace of God. 
In his discussion of monotheism he follows the view of Albright which he portrays 
in clear fashion. He concludes his chapter by pointing out the place of the Old 
Testament in Christian theology. In view of the dearth of much good material in 
English on Old Testament theology, pastors should carefully read these two sec- 
tions on the religion and the faith of Israel, for they present a good synthesis of 
history, criticism, and theology. 

It is well known that the revelation of God did not take place in a vacuum 
and that a proper understanding of the Old Testament demands a knowledge of 
the contemporary period in the ancient Near East. Archaeology has shed a great 
deal of light on the Bible and also enabled us to reconstruct the history of civiliza- 
tions that flourished even before Old Testament times. In his article on “The Old 
Testament World” Albright has given us a succinct but comprehensive survey of 
the field of archaeology and history; every pastor who wishes to keep abreast 
with the times in biblical studies will have to reckon with this important 
contribution. 

The article on the growth of the Hexateuch is presented within the frame- 
work of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis and gives the dry bones of higher criti- 
cism. This section may be read for review by one who has worked through a 
good textbook on Old Testament Introduction. In order to visualize the signifi- 
cance of the documentary hypothesis, however, the student should mark in a 
discarded English Bible the various documents or strata with inks of different 
colors; a convenient guide for making such a survey is Driver’s Introduction, 
which has plotted out the passages according to the documents. Without such 
a preliminary study he cannot understand the article. The preacher, however, 
will find no practical values in Pentateuchal criticism unless he can apply the 
various strata to an understanding of biblical theology. Even though Simpson is 
very formal in his exegesis of Genesis, he maintains that to break the book down 
into its component parts is not to deny inspiration. 

Much of the exegesis of Genesis is lifeless. The dependence upon older com- 
mentaries is too heavy, and with the continual emphasis upon sources or docu- 
ments the intent and purpose of Scripture may appear to be neglected. It seems 
that the exposition of Genesis has only a slight connection with the exegesis, and 
one finds that it is padded with excerpts from literature and illustrations based 
on extensive reading. When we come to the work on Exodus, we find more spon- 
taneity and a type of exegesis which reflects a fine appreciation of the theological 
values of the book; there is also apparent some connection between the exposi- 
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tion and the commentary directly above. But the division between exegesis and 
exposition is open to serious question. 

With so many men engaged in the project the final product is bound to be of 
uneven character. Some of the articles, as pointed out, will be helpful in bring- 
ing the pastor up to date in certain biblical fields, and the volume contains a 
vast amount of valuable information. The portly tome, however, will not be a 
substitute in the minister’s library for a number of standard books in the domain 
of biblical studies. If a clergyman expects to lean upon this commentary and 
exposition as a crutch, he will be disappointed. In the end to be a good preacher 
from the Old Testament, the minister must study his text in the original language, 
know the content of Scripture, and use his own ingenuity in exposition in addition 
to the suggestions made by others. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 


NO PEDANTICISM 


The Psalms and their Meaning for Today, by SAMUEL TERRIEN. Bobbs Merrill 
Co., New York, 1952. 278 pp. $3.00. 


Among recent books on the Psalms in English, this is easily the most readable 
and delightful. The author’s sense of the vital message in the Psalter, his enthu- 
siasm for particular Psalms, his fairmindedness in dealing with them, never claim- 
ing too much yet eagerly unveiling their beauty and truth—these qualities make 
this book outstanding. 

Dr. Terrien is a scholar, the associate professor of Old Testament at Union 
Seminary, New York, and his book does justice to sound critical principles, but 
he never becomes pedantic in treatment or dogmatic in theory. He is an artist 
and a poet as well as a student, one who understands both the music of the hu- 
man soul and the theological depths of the Psalms. 

It is the return, in heightened mood, to the thought of the Psalms that sets 
this book off from its contemporaries. Gunkel and Mowinkel in the German, 
followed by Leslie, Patterson, and others in English, have stressed to extreme the 
occasions of the Psalms, their relation to public worship, and especially their 
repeated use in connection with the rise of a new king in Israel to herald the cor- 
onation of God as Israel’s real king. Dr. Terrien pays due attention to these 
matters in a brief introductory chapter on “The Origin of the Psalms.” But he 
offers a welcome balance in the fact that the major portion of his book presents 
a fresh treatment of the Psalmists’ message. 

There is no attempt to examine all the Psalms. Rather the author takes the most 
memorable and the most significant and uses them as illustrations of types. Some 
thirty-five of the Psalms are treated thoroughly, and incidental references to as 
many more illumine the illustrative material. Thus about half the Psalms are 
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made use of in the book, and since many a Psalm is similar to some other, one has 
the feeling that almost all the messages of the Book of Psalms are dealt with in 
striking fashion. 

Dr. Terrien classifies the Psalms he uses into three very simple groups: “Hymns 
of Praise,” “Prayers in Time of Crisis,” and “Songs of Faith.” Under each of 
these are three subheads with their examples. The “Hymns of Praise” are the 
great paeans of worship. These include the worship of God in nature, in the 
treatment of which the author skillfully compares worship purely through nature, 
as in Psalms 29 and 104, with the worship of the God who has made man’s 
world, as in Psalm 8, and the contrast between nature and the law in Psalm 19. 
Next follows the worship of God in history, illustrated by Psalm 114, the Psalm 
of the Exodus, by such national hymns as Psalms 46 and 47, and by such a hymn 
of the leadership of the nation as Psalm 110. Here one wishes that one or more 
of the longer historical Psalms, such as 68, 78, 89, or 106 had been included. The 
third group of these hymns of worship is devoted to those that emphasize Mt. 
Zion, especially Psalms 122, 15, 24, and 84. 

The “Prayers in Time of Crisis” are still more varied. Here the author treats 
such “National Laments” as Psalms 80, 137, and go, such “Personal Supplica- 
tions” in the midst of anguish as Psalms 42, 43, and 22, and from the group of 
“Penitential Prayers” of those facing the crisis of sin, the never-to-be-forgotten 
51st Psalm and the “De Profundis,” Psalm 130. 

The “Songs of Faith” are more limited in scope of treatment, though they 
include such noble hymns of “Thanksgiving” as Psalms 124, 107, 65, and the 
more familiar 103; “Psalms of Trust,” such as 27,121, and 23; and “Psalms of 
‘Wisdom’ and Communion,” represented by 139, 73, and 16. 

Perhaps the most telling effect of this book is to be found by combining a read- 
ing of the Preface with the short concluding chapter on “The Meaning of the 
Psalms for Today.” In both, an excellent gift of condensation enables the author 
to be vivid and effective. He shows that the Psalms have outlived the occasions 
that gave them birth because of their keen sense of worship, their boldness in 
prayer, their theological certainty, their sense of historical and social responsibility, 
and their aesthetic form. He faces candidly and with no attempt at apology 
the shortcoming of certain Psalms, in the coarseness of some of their language, 
their “malicious joy” over the downfall of enemies, their vaunted pride, and the 
like. But he justifiably magnifies the poetry of most of them, the fact that they 
“gathered the whole created realm into their act of adoration”—nature, his- 
tory, and the inner self. He revels in their sense of corporateness in worship, in 
“their will to share divine riches with other men,” even in their “evangelistic 
zeal.” 

Begun as a series of lectures to laymen, this book will appeal alike to students 
and to those without technical training who love the piety and the poetry of 


the Psalms. JuLian Price Love 
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MODEL OF REVERENT SCHOLARSHIP 


The Servant of the Lord and other Essays on the Old Testament, by H. H. 
Row ey. Lutterworth Press, London, 1952. xii +- 327 pp. 25s. 


Tuts book brings together in one volume a series of valuable studies by the 
eminent British scholar, Dr. Rowley, all of which except the first have appeared 
before in journals and Festschriften published in Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. They have been revised, however, and brought abreast with latest de- 
velopments in Old Testament interpretation. 


As a model of thoroughgoing yet reverent scholarship they are unsurpassed. 
The footnotes alone, many of which occupy more space on the page than the 
text itself, provide a wealth of information. Yet the nontechnical scholar will 
find much here that will open up to him in a more vivid manner the meaning of 
Scripture. The subject has been kept alive and interesting and spiritually profit- 
able. It is evident that the eyes of faith have been used together with the under- 
standing mind. 

The book provides a fine history of interpretation concerning a few of the 
knotty problems that have occupied the minds of Old Testament scholars during 
the past three decades. An excellent digest of the many and varied solutions 
proposed for these problems is given here in brief scope. Against this broad per- 
spective Dr. Rowley has offered his own solution. 

It is impossible to do justice to the vast scope of material brought together in this 
volume in any review. An indication as to the character of the essays and a sum- 
mary of the conclusions proposed may serve, however, as an index to the variety 
of subject matter. 

The first essay which has given the main title to the volume surveys in intricate 
detail the various individual, collective, and fluid theories which scholars have 
proposed over the past three decades in an attempt to identify the Suffering Serv- 
ant in Deutero-Isaiah. Prof. Rowley concludes that there is no simple clear-cut 
solution which can do justice to all the evidence. He suggests that the one view 
which holds promise of a reasonable and intelligible interpretation is the “cor- 
porate personality” view of Wheeler Robinson, since it takes cognizance of the 
many strands that went into the thought of the Servant songs and recognizes that 
there is a fluidity of thought in them which seems to oscillate between the col- 
lective and individual conceptions of the Servant. Rowley differs from Robinson, 
however, in suggesting that the oscillation in the thought of the prophet was be- 
tween the nation and a future representative who would incarnate in himself the 
mission of the nation rather than between the nation and the prophet himself. 
The future representative he finds in Christ, who in a real sense has fulfilled the 
hope of the prophet, though not necessarily in every detail. 
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The second essay considers the problem as to whether or not the concepts of the 
Davidic Messiah, Suffering Servant, and Son of Man were separate and distinct 
ideas before the time of Christ. Though he finds no evidence that the concepts 
of Suffering Servant and Davidic Messiah were equated before the Christian 
era, Rowley suggests that they are related and were probably drawn from com- 
mon roots in the royal cultic rites. In uniting them Jesus was really reintegrating 
them and therefore was doing no violence to the idea behind them. As to the 
concept of the Son of Man, there is no evidence that it had any connection with 
those of the Servant and the Messiah. 

One of the most stimulating essays is the third which deals with the nature of 
Old Testament prophecy. Rowley rejects the view first brought into prominence 
by Holscher that ecstacy is of the esse of prophecy; for at best it can tell only the 
How? rather than the What? of prophecy. The relaitonship of the prophet and 
his word to God he declares is the vital thing in prophecy. The prophet’s real 
criterion was not whether he had received his message in some ecstatic way but 
whether it harmonized with the character of the God he had known. “He was a 
true prophet in the measure of his experience of God and the measure of his ex- 
perience was the measure of his receptiveness and of his response to it.” The mes- 
sage comes through the organ of the prophet’s personality not by its suspension. 
This essay gives an excellent survey of recent research into the meaning of prophe- 
cy and the relationship between the greater canonical prophets and the so-called 
“false” prophets with whom they came into opposition. 

In his fourth essay Rowley summarizes quite convincingly why he favors Van 
Hoonacker’s view that the ministry of Nehemiah preceded that of Ezra, though 
he admits that there has not been nor is there likely to be any evidence which can 
prove conclusively that Ezra belonged to the fourth century B.c. The exact re- 
lationship between these two leaders to whom the inauguration of the era of 
Judaism is ascribed still remains a vexing one. 

Essay five on the marriage of Ruth is a study of the custom of levirate marriage 
and its implications. Rowley concludes that the child of Ruth by Boaz could with 
right be considered as belonging both to the family of Mahlon and the family of 
Boaz and that there is no need of dealing surgically with the book to eliminate 
either of these points of view. “Their combination would be both natural and 
inevitable if Boaz were childless when he married Ruth, so that she was at once 
his full wife and the widow of a kinsman, whom he was piously serving by taking 
into his home.” 

Essay six gives a résumé of the variety of interpretations that have been pro- 
posed for the Song of Songs. The view that Rowley favors is the one that con- 
siders it simply what it appears to be, a group of lovers’ songs, in which they ex- 
press their delight in one another and the warm emotion of their hearts. All other 
views he declares “find in the Song what they bring to it.” That a book with such 
an emphasis should be given a place in the canon of Scripture, he does not find in 
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any way incongruous; for it recognizes the essential sacredness of pure human 
love and expresses the spiritual and physical emotion on which matrimony rests, 
even though the physical side “is expressed with a frankness we should not 
emulate.” 

In his seventh essay he presents anew the case for the unity of the Book of 
Daniel, on the basis of the links of style between the two parts of the book, the 
community of error concerning Belshazzar and Darius the Mede, and the impos- 
sibility of assigning Chapter 7 to either half of the book alone. In restating the 
case for the unity of the book, he exposes the weakness, as well as the variety, of 
the rival views. He agrees with most scholars today, however, in placing the com- 
pletion of the work in the Maccabean age. 

In the final essay, recent discovery and the patriarchal age are discussed. II- 
lustration is given concerning the light shed on the biblical narratives by the ar- 
chaeological excavations at Ur, Nuzu, Ras Shamra, and Mari. Abundant proof 
is offered why Old Testament scholars have gained a new respect for the patri- 
archal stories and no longer can accept the dictum of Wellhausen that the nar- 
ratives give information about the late age in which they were recorded rather 
than that of the times of the patriarchs. He cautions, however, against adopting 
the view that the new sources of knowledge have proved the accuracy of the Old 
Testament narrative; for no direct reference has been found to any incident in 
the lives of the patriarchs as recorded in the Bible. The most that can be said is 
that the stories in many respects fit into the background of the age, as we can 
now recover it from other available sources of knowledge. 

To read the Bible without making it a peg upon which to hang one’s own 
ideas is not an easy ideal to maintain, but Dr. Rowley in these essays has showed 
how to do it in a way that is both enlightening and profitable. The religious mes- 
sage of the Old Testament is never obscured, but is given a sound basis through 
an intelligent analysis of what the original text seems to imply. An easy solution 
to the problems dealt with is never given. Everyone may not always agree with 
the ultimate solution that is offered, but no one can complain that the solution 
has been reached by ignoring what has been said in favor of other points of view. 


Rosert H. Boyp 


METHOD OF CORRELATION 


The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by CHartes W. Keciey and Rosert W. 
BretTAL_. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1952. 370 pp. $5.50. 


The Theology of Paul Tillich, the first volume in a series called “The Library 
of Living Theology,” is an indication that something far above the ordinary has 
happened in the field of theological thought. It means, according to the editors, 
that “religious thinking has again become intellectually respectable.” One may 
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regard this statement in two ways, although the editors may not have thought of 
it as implying a double interpretation. First, it may mean that we are nearing 
the end of that era in which scientific or empirical knowledge alone was viewed 
as valid. It may also be taken to mean that once again theological thinkers are 
becoming creative. Either way it is taken offers ground for the hope that theologi- 
cal thinking may come into its own once more. It is not necessary to prove that 
theological thinking had lost its vigor to any one who has tried to find a usable book 
in systematic theology, produced in the last seventy-five years in our country. This 
is especially true in the Reformed tradition. 

Most of the fourteen contributors to this volume are Americans and they are 
from among the ablest philosophers and theologians of the twentieth century. It is a 
rare privilege to read their descriptions and evaluations of the writings of a theolo- 
gian whom they seem to regard as the finest theological mind in the Christian world 
today. That both philosophers and theologians could unite in this common effort 
of criticism is largely due to Tillich’s theological position concerning the relation 
of philosophy and theology. He stands on the “boundary” between them. He 
does not reject reason or philosophy as Karl Barth does, but he does not 
adopt the view of a synthesis between philosophy and theology as does Thomistic 
thought. His “method of correlation” can use reason as a means of leading us to 
the necessity of revelation. Thus he is considered a first-rate philosopher as well as 
an outstanding theologian. As one writer puts it: Barth is the Tertullian of our 
time and Tillich is the contemporary Origen. 

Some of us must confess that Barth’s onslaughts against philosophy have often 
been a source of perplexity and, at time, of irritation. Our first introduction to 
theology was through the writings of men like Charles Hodge and R. L. Dabney. 
The former held that “Philosophy and Theology occupy common ground,” 
having “identical objects” but using different methods (Systematic Theology, 
Vol. I. p. 56). The latter’s Lectures in Theology carried us through about one 
hundred and fifty pages of the most difficult reading in natural theology that we 
encountered up to that time, because the author believed that “the laws of 
thought which necessarily rule in the soul, were established by the same God 
who gave the Bible” (p. 141). We cannot help feeling more at home reading 
Tillich in this respect than Barth who apparently has uttered an unalterable 
“Nein” against the use of reason or philosophy in theology, although he derives 
his idea of God as “subject” from idealistic philosophy. We must admit, however, 
that the facile solution between philosophy and theology, as seen in the treatment 
of natural theology always left us dissatisfied and wondering what was wrong with 
this method. While Tillich’s “method of correlation” has not solved all of the 
difficulties, it has once more opened the way for philosophers, as well as theo- 
logians, to describe and evaluate his system, an effort which Barth’s position 
rendered distasteful or futile. ’ 
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The reader of The Theology of Paul Tillich faces several difficulties. First, the 
writers presuppose some acquaintance with Tillich’s writings, especially his 
Systematic Theology. This in itself will take much time for the average student 
of theology. Second, not all of the writings of Tillich are available. He has yet 
to publish the second part of his systematic treatment, and the Propositions, 
1eferred to frequently, cannot be secured. Third, some of the contributors discuss 
Tillich’s views from the standpoint of their own conceptions, not all of which may 
be familiar to the reader. Fourth, the contributors are not always agreed as to 
what Tillich means by certain terms or statements. This difficulty is relieved 
somewhat by the author’s reply in the latter part of the book. He says that 
Professor A. T. Mollegen has stated his position even more clearly than he has 
been able to do himself. 


Space will permit observations on but two of the major questions discussed 
in this volume. The first is Tillich’s view of God. Reviewers of his Systematic 
Theology have expressed some concern as to whether or not he has a genuinely 
Christian idea of God. He begins by positing “being itself’ which is beyond 
potentiality and actuality and which includes in the divine life the finite as well 
as the infinite. This would seem to make God bear responsibility for evil, although 
Tillich holds man responsible for sin. He regards arguments for the existence 
of God as “blasphemous.” God does not exist unless this is taken to mean that in 
him essence and existence are united. Is God personal? Ultimately he is not, 
but he becomes personal in religious experience. In religion, that is “in the 
I-thou relationship of man and his God, God becomes a being, a person, a ‘thou’ 
for us” (p. 341). Like Schleiermacher, Tillich writes as though God is impersonal, 
but his sermons have a warm, evangelical fervor that only a personal God could 
evoke. Perhaps for both, the religious conception dominates over the philosophical 
tendencies when in the pulpit. 

A second phase of his thinking is clarified by his reply to the critics. He rejects 
outright any sort of supernaturalism in religious thought. His reply to the ques- 
tions of Professor Nels F. S. Ferré seems to be unmistakably clear at this point. 
He says, “If ‘transcendent’ means the establishment of a ‘world’ behind the world, 
if ‘incarnation’ means the descent of a divine being from a heavenly place and its 
metamorphosis into a human being, if ‘immortality’ is understood as the con- 
tinuation of temporal existence after death, if the latent church within cultures 
and religions is denied, if a dramatic end-catastrophe some time in the future is 
affirmed,” he is not a supranaturalist (p. 341). “All this,” he goes on to say, 
“is a supranaturalism against which my theology stands.” In this succinct state- 
ment he makes it easier for his admirers and critics to relate him to the classical 
Christian tradition than in any other single expression of his opinion. 


The scheme of “The Library of Living Theology” is simple and well conceived. 
The writer whose work is under consideration gives an “intellectual autobiog- 
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raphy” as an introduction. Then follow the essays of the various contributors, 
covering comprehensively certain phases of the writer’s system. Some essays are 
largely description with a minimum of evaluation while others give a minimum 
of description with more space devoted to evaluation. The last section contains 
a reply of the author to the critics of his system. The student of Tillich will find 
this an invaluable aid not only to understanding him but to a proper appraisal 


of his theological point of view. Feu B. Gear 


A SLAVE TO FREEDOM 


The Beginning and the End, by Nicotas Berpyarv. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 256 pp. $3.50. 


Readers of Berdyaev’s works will rejoice in the fact that now at last they have 
a book which will give them in a more or less systematic manner his metaphysical 
position. Berdyaev himself was aware of the fact that his fragmentary and 
aphoristic style contributed to the wide misunderstandings of his philosophy. This 
book is an attempt to correct those misunderstandings by setting forth his views 
systematically. Whether he succeeds in his attempt is something for the readers 
to decide. At any rate, it should be read carefully and sympathetically. 

There is really no single key to his philosophy. If one wishes to understand 
him, one must be familiar with Neo-Platonism, Mysticism, Russian Orthodoxy, 
Nihilism, Marxism, Idealism, and Existentialism. In addition, one would have 
to be acquainted with the writings of men like Dostoyevsky, Khomyakov, Soloviev, 
and others. Because of the diversity of influences in his thought, Berdyaev will 
always be subject to misinterpretation and misunderstanding. 

There are, however, certain key ideas in his philosophy which should enable 
us to grasp, partly at least, his position. These ideas are: Freedom, Sobornost, 
Creativity, Theanthropy, Eschatology. All these are really concomitants of his 
basic idea—Freedom, which is the central key to his philosophy. 

Berdyaev, like Kierkegaard, rebelled against objectivity and ontologism. Free- 
dom to him, vs prior to being. He makes full use of Boehme’s Ungrund in deal- 
ing with the problem of Freedom. This Ungrund is the Godhead, the Divine 
Nothingness, an idea peculiar to apophatic theology. He goes so far as to say that 
freedom precedes the Godhead. It is out of this Divine Nothingness that God 
realizes himself. “Freedom is like nothingness, but from it something emanates.” 
This freedom of the Ungrund is amoral, neither good nor evil. Freedom which 
is the primary foundation of being contains both good and evil, light and darkness, 
but lies deeper than God himself. By conceiving freedom in this fashion, he 
takes it out of the moral category altogether. He also puts a different interpreta- 
tion on the Imago Dei. According to modern theologians, notably Brunner, the 
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Imago Dei presupposes both responsivity and responsibility. Sin dims man’s 
responsivity, but he is still responsible to God. It would seem that Berdyaev’s 
type of freedom cannot be expected to respond to God, since it has its origin in 
the Ungrund which is prior to God. Of course, he would not admit this con- 
clusion. He is so obsessed with the idea of freedom that he has become a slave to 
freedom. 

A concomitant idea of freedom is the untranslatable Russian term, “Sobornost.” 
It is often translated as “Catholicity,” or “Ecumenicity.” In Berdyaev’s view, it 
means that there is a corporate fellowship among free persons, for “free spirit is 
a corporate spirit.” In other words, freedom is only experienced in the spiritual 
1ealm and not in the objective world of being. 

The idea of creativity is closely bound up with freedom, for freedom is 
creativity. Freedom implies incompleteness, hence, man, who is incomplete, has 
the capacity for creativeness. There can be no novelty in a thoroughgoing 
ontologism, since God is conceived as pure act, and actuality can give no rise 
to creativity. Man is not merely a creature but a creator as well. “Creation is a 
divine-human work.” He prefers to use the term “progress” as over against the 
naturalistic term “evolution.” Progress implies creative freedom, whereas evolu- 
tion is simply the effect and not the source of novelty. Man is creator by virtue 
of his freedom. Here too, he differs from the biblical view of man, which states 
that man is creature while God alone is creator. 


Another important idea is that of Theanthropy or God-manhood. This idea 
is peculiar to Russian thought and was fully developed by Vladimir Soloviev. 
Man is thought of as both a microcosm and microtheos. This view may further 
be traced to the Russian doctrine of the church which is regarded as the extension 
of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit. Everything in this world 
becomes so to speak “divinized.” Berdyaev expounds this idea in his book The 
Russian Idea. This dangerous doctrine gave rise to Tsarist imperialism in the 
name of Orthodox Messianism, and has now been embodied in Soviet expansionist 
policy, although they would not attribute their policy to this doctrine. At any 
rate, it is a dangerous doctrine which issues in a political messianism of the 
worst kind. 

Finally, there is his strong eschatological idea which plays an important role in 
his philosophy. In fact, he prefers to call his metaphysics eschatological. Berdyaey 
conceives of eschatology as that which gives meaning to history. Or as he puts 
it, “it is the incarnation of Meaning, of the Logos, in history.” “The preaching 
of Jesus about the coming of the Kingdom of God, . . . is eschatological preach- 
ing. The idea of the Kingdom of God has an eschatological meaning; it indicates 
the end of this objective world and the coming of another, a transformed world. 
There is no Kingdom of God as yet, it has not yet come.” Historical Christianity 
has perverted this eschatological idea, and this has led to imperialism and other 
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wild utopianisms. He distinguishes between historical time, and existential time. 
The beginning and the end of history are to be sought in existential time. 
Eschatology implies a movement of history from cosmic to existential time, it is 
in existential time that the kingdom of love and of freedom will be realized. 
Whether one accepts his position or not, one cannot possibly ignore him. 


Louis SHEIN 


THE ATTEMPT TO ANSWER 


What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, by Dantet Day WIL.IiaMs. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 158 pp. $2.00. 


When the symposium The Christian Answer was published in 1945, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin made the comment that the title was a good indicator of theological 
currents. Twenty years earlier, he said, such a volume would undoubtedly have 
been called The Christian Quest. The present volume by Daniel Day Williams 
serves as a convenient documentation of this shift in the theological climate of 
opinion. Dr. Williams does not suggest that present-day theologians have all the 
answers, but he does demonstrate the way in which theologians today are strug- 
gling with real problems, and, even more important, are submitting their answers 
to the purging cross-fire of ecumenical examination, so that through “conversa- 
tions” both written and spoken, the church can proclaim a positive and construc- 
tive faith in our time. 

The gap between the theologian and the lay Christian is always wide, and it is 
the virtue of Dr. Williams’ book that it will serve to narrow that gap. It is written 
in such a way that it can perform the useful and necessary function of acquainting 
the intelligent layman with the questions and the answers which are dominating 
present theological discussion. I know; I have tried it on my wife. The book can 
also fill a need in the life of that large group of busy pastors whose parish demands 
keep them from remaining “up to date” in their theological reading. The pastor 
who cannot always be reading the latest volume by Barth, who isn’t quite sure 
why Tillich has become so important, who knows only that Bultmann’s name is 
connected with “de-mythologizing” (whatever that is), will find himself aided by 
this book. Fortunately he will not be able to satisfy himself with the dishonest 
satisfaction of “having gotten modern theology second hand,” for Dr. Williams 
does not think of himself as having reached a terminal point in theological discus- 
sion, and one of the most valuable features of the book is the number of more 
detailed volumes mentioned in each chapter, to which the author calls frequent 
and discriminating attention. 

It would be relatively simple to criticize a book with a title as resounding as 
that which the present volume possesses, and only 147 pages of text, for slighting 
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this movement or overlooking that trend, but the critic who would do this too 
easily should be required to produce a more comprehensive volume himself. 
Given the limitations of space and style which the author has wisely imposed 
upon himself, there is an astonishingly comprehensive reporting of major trends 
and movements in the theological world, both Protestant and Catholic. And 
there are few instances where the author appears to be unfair or too sweeping 
in his comments. 

The opening chapter gives a sketch of the “theological renaissance” now going 
on, with its emphasis on the uniqueness of Christian faith and the centrality of 
the biblical framework. The author not only relates this renaissance to con- 
temporary movements in the fields of historical analysis, psychology, and philoso- 
phy, but also demonstrates that discussion is going on from within, and that 
theologians are doing honest battle with one another. 

The chapter on “The Bible and Christian Truth” gives brief summaries of the 
thought of Barth, Bultmann, Tillich, the Whiteheadians, and the Catholics (both 
Roman and Anglican). Given, once again, the fact of severe limitation of space, 
these statements are remarkably comprehensive. 

The discussion of “Christian Ethics and Society” struck this reviewer as the 
weakest chapter. The discussion of Roman Catholic thought is bound to be 
helpful to almost any non-Roman reader, particularly since here and elsewhere 
Williams deals with some of the newer Roman tendencies, which make much 
Protestant polemic hopelessly out of date. But the discussions of the Anglican 
and Protestant positions are less helpful, particularly the very brief sections on 
the liberal-Protestant and Calvinist-Puritan positions. Furthermore, it is in his 
discussion of a second Protestant view of the doctrine of love (pp. g2 ff.) that 
Williams most clearly shows his own hand, and departs perceptibly from the 
objectivity he maintains throughout the rest of the work. 

Particularly helpful in the chapter on Christology is Dr. Williams’ discussion 
of the new context of Christological thought, which is centered around the relation 
of two “histories” (our personal existence and God’s redemptive dealing with men) 
rather than focussing on the old terminological puzzle of the relation of two 
“natures” in Christ. Here must be registered a disagreement with Dr. Williams’ 
assessment of Brunner, that he “seems to say that God is not revealed in actual 
human life” (p. 106). This judgment, based on a passage in The Mediator, 
seems a misrepresentation particularly in the light of the fact that in Brunner’s 
later Revelation and Reason he modifies some of the positions he took in the 
earlier work. Furthermore, the recently issued second volume of Brunner’s 
Dogmatics also has greater stress on the historical aspect of the revelation of 
God in Christ, particularly in the closing chapters. 

Two further lines which the author develops helpfully in this chapter are his 
sections dealing with the positive advantage of the limitations of Christ as in- 
carnate, and with the rediscovery of the notion of the “suffering God.” 
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The re-emphasizing of the doctrine of the church is a notable characteristic of 
recent Protestant theology, to this reviewer the most notable. Dr. Williams’ chap- 
ter on this problem gives documentation to his claim that an “internal reforma- 
tion” is going on. The discussion of the “catholic” trends in Protestant thought 
(pp. 127-136) is good, and will be an eye opener to readers who are unacquainted 
with some of the recent Protestant literature on the nature of the church. 
American Protestants in particular need to be exposed to the materials which 
Dr. Williams opens up in this section. And to balance this reading by an 
examination of the briefer succeeding sections dealing with Roman Catholic and 
Anglo-Catholic thought on the same problem will help drive home how near on 
some issues and yet how unutterably far apart on other issues are Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Let this book find its way into pastors’ studies and thence onto church literature 
tables, let the pastor lead his laymen through a series of meetings about its con- 
tents, and the intellectual sterility of so much of American Protestantism will 
begin to be succeeded by signs of vitality and life. 


Rosert McAFet Brown 


LIVING STONES 


The Archeology of World Religions, by Jack Finecan. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1952. 599 pp. $10.00. Illustrated. 


In this work Professor Finegan gives the non-Christian religions a treatment 
similar to that found in his earlier Light From The Ancient Past which set forth 
the archaeological background of Judeo-Christianity. That the mystery of genesis 
and the true meaning of origins are likely to stand in jeopardy at the hands of 
an author whose consuming passion happens to be archaeological is by no means 
the case here. The ancient monuments and documents actually come alive in a 
variegated pageant of religious drama, offering a concrete groundwork for the 
more subtle interpretative, philosophical, and theological studies of other writers. 

The very fact that archeology sets the stage and constitutes the central theme 
of the book ordains that the early history of the religions introduced rather than 
their later offshoots and contemporary progeny should form the focus of atten- 
tion. Objects and manuscripts are thus unveiled and the material dimension of 
the religions under investigation brought to light. By these, each religion gets 
to speak through the voice of its own particular records and bears its peculiar 
testimony. Photographs and striking quotations increase the reader’s opportunity 
to comprehend the fundamentals of strange faiths. The net result is scarcely 
the product of arm-chair scholarship alone but rather the massive and intricately 
projected panorama of an author whose roundethe-world travels as well as his 
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researches in museums, libraries, and art galleries, in Asia, Europe, and America, 
have deepened his sense of reality, the entire narrative being checked at every 
crucial point against the standard literature in the several contiguous fields. 

Geography and chronology determine the progress of the narrative. The course 
geography charts begins in Iran and runs to India, next to China and Japan, 
and thence westward to Arabia and back again to India. In every region, chron- 
ology prescribes that the history of a certain faith be traced from its beginnings 
to the point where its most distinctive features arise. Under this logic, important 
omissions such as that of Buddhism’s expansion in the Far East are practically 
mandatory. 

Within that frame of reference, and out of the material remains and docu- 
mentary evidence, a veritably gripping picture emerges: of Primitivism and its 
significance to the science of religion; of Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, and 
Buddhism; of Confucianism, Taoism, and Shinto; of Islam and Sikhism. With 
meticulous care, prodigious effort, and painstaking research, the author prosecutes 
his task, probing, weighing, and sifting the colossal mass of data. The end-result 
is a picture as coherent as it is erudite and suggestive. Even where common 
knowledge is reproduced, there is a touch of originality if only in the turn of 
phrase, a clear-headed wisdom in confirming or rejecting and in espousing the 
more balanced judgments of others. Bias does not as a rule protrude nor does 
the author’s own predilection crowd out an opposing viewpoint. Written with 
remarkable objectivity, the account does not, however, preclude depth of faith 
nor the reality of spiritual discernment. 

If the scholar in him overshadows the saint, and the archeologist the preacher, 
the author remains nevertheless faithful to the end in the presentation of scientific 
matter as he would be if the occasion were one of Christian witness. 

Readable, reliable, and scholarly, this is a reference book of high order, a 
standard and authoritative volume destined to live long and honorably. That a 
Christian scholar has given of himself so sacrificially to produce so objective, 
succinct, and impressive a volume is in itself a revealing fact with regard to the 
nature of Christianity and its relation to other faiths. 


Epwarp J. Jurji 
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HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 


JOHN T. McNEILL, 
Auburn Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 


JOHN BAILLIE, 
Principat of New College, Edinburgh 
HESE twenty-six uniform volumes 
will bring to the modern reader 
one of the priceless possessions of West- 
ern civilization — the great writings of 
Christianity from the Early Fathers 
through the English Reformation. 
Edited by the finest scholars available 
today, these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto unavail- 
able in English, and fresh translations 
of treatises existing only in older, un- 
satisfactory English texts, with compre- 
hensive introductory articles, explana- 
tory notes, bibliographies, and indices. 
The books themselves are eminently 
worthy of their contents. They are 
printed on high quality non-glare paper, 
bound in deep blue cloth stamped in 
gold foil and impregnated to resist fin- 
ger-marks and insects. Attractive 3-color 
jackets. Size 6” x 9”. 





Ready now. The first two volumes: 


Vol. 1 EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyru C. Ricnarpson. Basic writ- 
ings from the first two centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Clement's First Letter; The Letters of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; The Letters of 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians; 
The Didache; Clement’s Second Letter; The 
Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, as Told in the Letter of the Church of 
Smyrna to the Church of Philomelium; The 
First Apology of Justin, the Martyr; A Plea 
Regarding Christians by Athenagoras, the 
Philosopher; Selections from the Work Against 
Heresies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. 

448 pages, $5.00 
Vol. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Brommey. This volume 
focusses attention on two lesser-known Church 
reformers, Ulrich Zwingli and Heinrich Bull- 
inger. There is an account of the life, work, 
and theology of each man, with five selections 
from the writings of Zwingli, and Bullinger’s 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, from his Dec- 
ades, Each selection carries an introduction 
and explanatory notes. 384 pages, $5.00 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls Manual of Dis- 
cipline, by W1LL1am HucH Brown- 
LEE. The American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research, New Haven, 1951. 60 
pp. $2.00. 


Discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
1947 was an epochal event for biblical 
research, opening as they did large new 
areas of study. Among those documents, 
discovered in a cave by Arab Bedouins, 
was a Manual of Discipline for an 
ascetic group of covenanters possibly to 
be identified with the Essenes. William 
H. Brownlee has done an admirable 
job of translating the manual, even 
though his work is far from definitive. 
Questionable restorations and render- 
ings will provide material for many 
scholarly inquiries. 

This document which is couched in 
Old Testament background sheds much 
light on both New Testament and rab- 
binic ideas of later times. The scroll 
makes fascinating reading in this respect 
and is highly recommended to all New 
Testament students. 

The group referred to consists of a 
community centered around a cove- 
nant-relationship with God, which 
group is dedicated to righteousness. At 
the outset, a liturgy for repentance is 
outlined with both blessings and curses. 
Following the repentance motif is a 
discourse on the nature of man who is 
divided into the sons of truth and the 





sons of perversion. This division is re- 
flected in both the ideology of Paul 
and the later rabbis (for example, 
yetzer hattov and yetzer hara‘.) Life 
in the community is described, together 
with requirements for admissions to the 
group which included complete com- 
munal ownership of property. Finally, 
discipline and special seasons observed 
by the community are dealt with briefly. 

Technical notes at the end and an 
important postscript by W. F. Albright 
on the date of the Scrolls are of great 
value. The book should be of interest 
to all biblical students. 


Car. G. Howie 





Isaiah 40-55, by C. R. Nortu. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 


1952. 150 pp. $2.00. 


This is one of the Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries, a series intended to give the 
general reader “the soundest possible 
assistance in understanding the mes 
sage of each book considered as a whole 
and as a part of the Bible.” Critical 
scholarship is taken fully into account; 
but it seems that the day of the coldly 
critical commentary is past. Chief em- 
phasis rests upon the religious and theo- 
logical meaning of the text. 

The prophecy is divided into short 
unitary paragraphs with appropriate 
titles and with very helpful explanatory 
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A penetrating and constructive study of the schism 
between faith and our secular culture—its cause, 
effect, and remedy. 


THE CONTENTS 


PART |. The Christian Point of View on Culture 
CHRISTIANITY AND CuLTuRE: Preliminary 
Reservations—Need a Christian Be Con- 
cerned With Culture?—A Bygone Age of 
Christian Leadership—The Wages of Iso- 
lationism 
Tue Vantace Point: The Challenge of 
Denominationalism—The Fact of the Israel 
of God—Our Vantage Point 
Tue Osserver’s REFERENCE: Basis for 
the Formulation—The Climate of Faith— 
The Outlook of Faith—The God of Faith 
Is a Person—This Person Is Not a Self- 
contained Absolute—This, Then, Is Our 
Reference 
Tue Osserver’s Situation: The Bar- 
thian Challenge — If Barthianism Were 
True—A Radical Form of Theologism— 
Christian Philosophy Is—Delicate Position 
of the Christian Philosopher 
Tue CurisTiAN LANDSCAPE OF REALITY: 
A Temporal Order Against a Background 
of Impermanence—A Clue to the Ministry 
of Jesus—What Price Christian Leadership 
—How Christianity Breaks In Upon Cul- 
ture—This, Then, Is the Landscape 


PART Il. The Religious Relationship of 
Ancient Man with Reality 

Tue Dm Licut or Ancient Day: Dis- 
proportion of Man — An Awe-Inspiring 
View of Sensed Disproportion—Evolution- 
ism in Cultural Anthropology—Uneasiness 
in the Making—New Insights into Primi- 
tive Stagnation 

A Prerace TO WESTERN PHILOSOPHY: 
Before the Sixth-Century Cosmologists—A 
New Dimension Added to Our Knowledge 
—In the Beginning God . . —The True 
Perspective Restored 

Earty GREEK THOUGHT IN PERSPECTIVE: 
The Intimation of Righteousness — The 
Problem of Job in a Greek Context — 
Socrates at the Apex of Restored Perspec- 
tive—The Temptation of Socrates—The 
Divine Mission of Socrates—The Kingdom 
Within—The Socratic View of Knowledge. 


PART Ill. The Ontological Deviation 
Tue Risz or Ontotocy: On the Danger 
of Arguing from Language—A Basic Dis- 


$3.75 at your Bookstore 


, ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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tinction to Keep in Mind—The Paradox 
of Platonic Realism — The Aristotelian 
Critique of Platonism 

AUGUSTINIANS AND THomists: A Clois- 
tered Wisdom and Its Aftermath — The 
Primacy of Existence—A Lofty Ontological 
Construction 

Tue AFTERMATH OF THE ONTOLOGICAL 
Deviation: The Reformation and the New 
Science—The Secularization of Culture— 
The Scientific Conditioning of Modern 
Thought — The Moral Conditioning of 
Modern Thought 

Tue Post-KanTIAN “LIBERATION”: The 
“Liberation” of Physics—The Physicist’s 
Inability to Provide a Reference—The Rise 
of Moral Science — Moral Science Also 
Proves Unable to Provide a Reference 


PART IV. The Situation We Face 


Tue True Nature or Mopern FrustTrRA- 
tion: A Frustration Affecting Man’s Need 
to Worship—Popular Mechanisms of Com- 
pensation—Metamorphoses of the Devil— 
A Modern Version of Dante 

A WEsTERN Wortp WitrHovut RADIANCE: 
The Aching Heart of Modern Man—“Is 
the Universe Friendly?” — Baudelaire’s 
“Fellow-Men”—A Great Divide Is Reached 
An EAsTeRN Wor_p with A Fause Rapi- 
ANCE: Communism, a Substitute Religion 
—The False Front of Communism—The 
Rise of Cosmic Impiety—Either Chris- 
tianity or Marxism—The Wider Context— 
The Radiance a False Radiance 


PART V. The Christian Approach to Culture 


Tue Pats or Approacu: The Path That 
Was Shunned by Christian Philosophy— 
Professor Hartshorne on “Divine Relativ- 
ity’—A New Reading of Exodus 3:14 
Tue Structure or TrutH: Our Knowl- 
edge of God—Analogy of Personality—The 
Analogy Applied 

Tue Peace or a Great Dawn: Theology 
Comes of Age—An Aristotelian Stagnation 
in Theology—The Human Sciences Lay 
the Groundwork—The Transition Period 
Ahead—Light on Our Upward Trail 
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comment. In a number of instances 
the author finds light shed by the Dead 
Sea Isaiah scroll. 

It would be expected that in any 
treatment of Isaiah 40-55 emphasis 
would fall upon the Suffering Servant, 
and such is the case. There are echoes 
here from Dr. North’s larger work on 
that subject. Following some considera- 
tion of various theories about the inter- 
pretation of the Servant, our author 
states his own conviction as follows: 
“Christian interpreters . . . are unani- 
mous that whoever the Servant was as 
the prophet intended to portray him, 
Jesus crucified and risen alone responds 
adequately to the picture of his person 
and work.” 

Regarding the speakers in Chapter 
53: 1-6, whether Gentiles, Jews, or the 
prophet speaking for his people, we are 
assured that “the words are those of 
the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
prophet.” 

This book is commended to serious 
students of the Bible. 

E. D. Kerr 





The Prophets Speak to Us Anew, by 
Davip Wanersky. The Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1952. 232 


pp. $4.00. 


This little book contains a brief sum- 
mary of and running commentary upon 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets. The language 
is simple and reverent. The author 
makes no attempt to go into problems 
of criticism or into the difficult prob- 
lems of interpretation. The book is 
not intended to bring anything new to 
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scholars, but it may be of service to 
those laymen and ministers who wish 
to make a rapid survey of the contents 
of the prophetic literature of Scripture. 





Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts, by C. S. C. 
Witurams. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1951. 93 pp. 138. 6d. 

C. S. C. Williams is convinced that 
not all variants in the biblical Text are 
the result of accidental factors or their 
correction. His brief but carefully docu- 
mented study is a discussion of some 
variants which appear to be the result 
of deliberate manipulation of the text. 
Most of the “alterations” discussed are 
contained in the well-known Codex 
Beza and some other related manu- 
scripts, but some appear to stem from 
the heretic Marcion, from Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, or from other doctrinal and 
pietistic influences on the manuscript 
tradition. 

Some of the earlier students of textual 
criticism discounted the possibility 
which Williams develops, but it is only 
reasonable to consider every possible 
source of textual variants. It seems to 
this reviewer that Williams has made 
his point, but that there remains much 
further exploration of the variant tra- 
ditions which might be illuminating. 





The Gospel of Mark with Introduction 
and Critical Notes, by Frepericx C. 
Grant. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 72 pp. $.75 (paper). 
This is the 7th issue in Harper’s An- 

notated Bible Series. Being the first of 

the New Testament series it contains a 
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The Misunderstanding 
of the Church 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Dr. Brunner argues that the true 
Church—the ecclesia of the New Testament—has been wrong- 
ly identified with the “churches” as we know them today. 
He shows why the future of the Christian Church depends 
on its return to the true ecclesia as a community of persons 
in Christ. $2.50 


Design for 
Christian Living 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. Edited by DONALD G. 
KERR. A book of 32 sermons chosen by his son from several 
thousand preached by the late Hugh Thomson Kerr as 
pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. 
They provide stimulus for the thought and preaching of the 
minister, and a basis for a living Christian faith for all seek- 
ing instruction and guidance. $2.50 


The Bible 
in Pastoral (are 


By WAYNE E. OATES. How ministers and others con- 
cerned with counseling can use the Bible as a positive force 
...a “pastoral” use of the Bible for the spiritual guidance 
and comfort of man, as opposed to the “penal” method of 
wielding it as a threat to enforce moral behavior. With a 
helpful bibliography and a list of schools where pastoral 
counseling is taught. $2.50 





At all bookstores, WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 7 
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General Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment (giving a brief account of the de- 
velopment of the New Testament 
canon) and an Introduction to the 
Gospels as a whole, in addition to the 
Introduction and Notes on the Gospel 
according to Mark. 

Nowhere else will one find so con- 
venient a text of Mark, illuminated by 
such a wealth of scholarship, condensed 
in such brief compass, for the average 
reader or student of the Bible. Dr. 
Grant’s critical views regarding the Gos- 
pel according to Mark—his doubt, for 
example, that John Mark was the com- 
piler—are well known, being set forth 
in fuller form most recently in the 7th 
volume of The Interpreter’s Bible. 

The publishers announce that Dr. 
Grant will edit the subsequent volumes 
in this valuable series of Bible booklets 
on the New Testament. 





The Crisis in the Life of Jesus: The 
Cleansing of the Temple and Its Sig- 
nificance, by E. F. Scott. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952. 
152 pp. $2.50. 

In 1921 E. F. Scott wrote a little 
book entitled The New Testament 
Today. That volume (which cost only 
75 cents) was designed to place the 
whole of the New Testament against 
its background and environment and 
show its validity in the 2oth century. 
31 years later he writes an entire book 
(costing $2.50!) about a single inci- 
dent in the Gospels. In the interval he 
has dealt with New Testament litera- 
ture, New Testament ethics, and with 
the varieties of New Testament religion, 
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with separate volumes on the Fourth 
Gospel, Romans, the Pastoral Epistles, 
Not long ago he wrote a book on the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


The volume under review is devoted 
to the cleansing of the temple, its 
antecedents and consequences. Dr, 
Scott contends that this incident was 
for Jesus what crossing the Rubicon 
was for Caesar: it “was the outcome of 
the previous events and determined 
those which were to follow.” It was a 
kind of inaugural act of the Messianic 
reign. 

On p. 1g the author rejects the 
Fourth Evangelist’s narrative of the 
cleansing, since Jesus’ use of “physical 
violence” is “obviously incredible.” On 
p. 133 he tries to prove that “in the 
view of Jesus violence was not in itself 
an evil.” Since Dr. Scott has given us 
an essay in historical interpretation, one 
would have been glad for some con- 
sideration of the Johannine statement 
that it was the resurrection of Lazarus 
which precipitated Jesus’ conflict with 
the established order. 

Dr. Scott wrote in 1921 that the New 
Testament “has become the most prac- 
tical factor in the world’s affairs. It 
will have more to say in the solution of 
the great modern problems, than all 
the schemes of our statesmen and eco- 
nomists.” He now writes that the con- 
flict begun at the cleansing has not been 
resolved. “The debate has never been 
fiercer than in our own time, when so 
many new authorities, political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, are struggling for the 
leadership. Can we still believe, in face 
of all the hostile judgments, that Jesus 
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Important, recent Harper books 
on the ecumenical question 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. A stirring challenge to American de- 
nominations to finish the work of the Reformers in this century by 
making themselves instruments of the united church of Christ, instead 
of remaining the ineffectual fragments they now are. Written in a 
spirit of urgency and confident hope by a foremost religious en 
this hard-hitting book eliminates complacency about the “sin’ 
denominationalism. 

“Personally, I wish to thank him for this book . . . and to hail him as 
the champion of the American wing, or a large part of it, in the ecu- 
menical movement.”—HeEnry SLOANE CoFFIN 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


By STEPHEN C. NEILL. Here is an illuminating study, in one volume, of 
the expansion of the Christian people from the time of Christ right up 
through the present day, It aims at a realization of what the Church 
is by surveying what it has made of itself and how it has conceived its 
mission. 

“The Christian Society . . . offers a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
view of the extent, the problems and the resources of the Church in 
the modern world. I know of no other work which undertakes to 
survey the total situation in a similar fashion in so brief a compass and 
from so unbiased a point of view.”——-H. Ricnarp NresuHR 


Symposia prepared in connection with 


the Lund Conference on Faith and Order 


WAYS OF WORSHIP 


Edited by PEHR EDWALL, ERIC HAYMAN and WILLIAM D. MAXWELL. “A very 
exciting book for anyone interested in the development of common un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and ideals in public worship.” —ALBERT 
W. Pater in The Chicago Theological Seminary Register $4.00 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


Edited by R. NEWTON FLEW. “For a detailed understanding of the di- 
versities of church life and organization this is one of the best sources.” 
—Religious Book Club 


INTERCOMMUNION 


Edited by DONALD BAILLIE and JOHN MARSH. “Churchmen interested in 

the ecumenical movement and others desiring to appreciate the differ- 

ences and agreements between churches will refer to this volume in 

years to come.”—The Journal of Bible and Religion .00 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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has the sovereign claim to our obedi- 


ence?” 
J. CARTER SwaIm 





The Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment, by A. J. B. Hiccmvs. Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952. 
96 pp. $1.50. 


This is number six of the growing 
series of “Studies in Biblical Theology” 
edited by T. W. Manson, H. H. Row- 
ley, F. V. Filson, and G. E. Wright. 
The author, formerly at the University 
of London and just recently called to 
the University of Leeds, has embodied 
an excellent piece of research in this 
slender volume. Among the many pre- 
vious writers on the Lord’s Supper, it is 
J. Jeremias to whom Higgins finds him- 
self most deeply indebted. He has not, 
however, simply translated Jeremias’s 
Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, but has 
given fresh and independent considera- 
tion to the many problems involved in 
the subject. Higgins first surveys the 
most noteworthy theories regarding the 
nature of Jesus’ Last Supper and de- 
cides that it was a Passover celebration, 
and that the Fourth Evangelist, for 
theological reasons, antedates the chro- 
nology by twenty-four hours (pp. 22- 
23). The longer variant of Luke 22: 
19 f., which involves the two cups, is 
judged to be the original form of the 
text (p. 40). Unlike certain other 
scholars, Higgins finds critical reasons 
for continuing to hold that Jesus at the 
Last Supper alluded to his approach- 
ing death as a sacrifice of atoning ef- 
ficacy (p. 51). The bread and the 
wine represent this atoning sacrifice of 
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Christ as the true paschal lamb without 
themselves possessing any inherent ef- 
ficacy (p. 53). Against Lietzmann, 
who regarded the breaking of bread in 
Acts as distinct from the Pauline kind 
of Lord’s Supper, Higgins agrees with 
Cullmann in finding a connection be- 
tween the two, both being related to the 
resurrection appearances of the Lord 
at the meals of the disciples between 
Easter and the Ascension (p. 61). Be- 
sides critical considerations such as 
these, the author also deals construc- 
tively with the Pauline teaching on the 
Lord’s Supper and the Johannine eu- 
charistic doctrine. 

This booklet is packed with scholarly 
information and can be highly recom- 
mended as a most significant treatment 
of the subject. 

Bruce M. METZGER 





Our English Bible in the Making: The 
Word of Life in Living Language, 
by Hersert Gorpon May. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1952. 154 pp. $2.75. 


This interestingly written little volume 
tells again the thrilling story of the de- 
velopment of the English Bible. William 
Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers, who 
made heroic beginnings in the work of 
translation live again in the pages of 
the book. Though other books with a 
similar purpose have appeared in the 
past, the present work meets a real need. 
It contains a treatment of the most 
recent archeological “finds” and their 
significance for the modern translator. 
More important still the author, who 
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the SIX CONTEMPORARY LEADERS 
eu- } By DAVID WESLEY SOPER. An important study of the lives, 
works, and thought of six great American theologians — The 
- Evangelical Theology of Edwin Lewis; The Critical Theology of 
y Reinhold Niebuhr; The Post-Critical Theology of Nels F. S. 
m- Ferré; The Bridge-Building Theology of Paul Tillich; The The- 
ent ology of Hope, H. Richard Niebuhr; The Theology of Work, 
Robert L. Calhoun. April 13, $3.50 
ER Paul 
By MARTIN DIBELIUS. Edited and completed by Werner G. 
Kummel. This book answers plainly the questions most frequent- 
ly asked about Paul—What can be known about his early life? 
he What is the significance of the names Saul and Paul? What was 
his motive in preaching to non-Jews? Which of the New Testa- 
ge, ment letters did he actually write? Was his religion more “Jewish” 


or “Greek”? Did he found a new religion? April 27, $2.50 


a The Biblical Faith 
and Christian Freedom 


- By EDWIN LEWIS. The bearing of modern Biblical criticism on 

Je- the concepts of revelation, inspiration, and authority. The author 

ym demonstrates why these concepts are still valid, although “they 

a cannot be dogmatically enforced, but can exist and operate only 
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was one of the collaborators in the pro- 
duction of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, gives the reader a glimpse behind 
the doors and permits him to see the 
translators at work. The book is de- 
signed to be used as a text for the 
National Council of Churches Leader- 
ship Education Course 120 I-b, but it 
is this reviewer’s opinion that the book 
will have a wide popular appeal in ad- 
dition to its use as a text. The author 
combines the best modern scholarship 
with a gift for interesting writing to give 
the average reader an absorbing book. 
Dr. May’s work should be required 
reading for those who in ignorance are 
burning copies of the Revised Standard 
Version. 
R. H. Buttock 





Commentary on St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Ephesians, by GzorcE STOECKHART. 
Trans. by Martin S. SomMER. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1952. 271 pp. $3.00. 


This work was published originally 
in German nearly a half-century ago, 
but it has been made available now to 
English readers in its first translated 
edition, by the late professor of homi- 
letics at Concordia Seminary. Three 
characteristics of this commentary in- 
dicate its usefulness as a tool of inter- 
pretation. The first is its readability. 
The author discusses the long and com- 
plicated sentences of the epistle in clear, 
concise language. He does not aim 
at presenting a finished exposition. He 
seeks rather to lead the reader step by 
step through the exegetical processes 
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which are basic to exposition. Second, 
the fidelity of this work to the text of 
Scripture. This commentary is no mere 
soundingboard of the author’s theo- 
logical views. His first concern is to 
unfold the breadth and depth of Chris- 
tian truth as the text presents it. In two 
cases he departs from this practice, 
when he introduces an excursus on the 
doctrine of the election of grace, and 
another on the doctrine of conversion. 
Each major section of the treatment is 
concluded by a summary. Third, no at- 
tempt has been made by the translator 
to bring the commentary up to date, 
and this constitutes a distinct limitation. 
Although Dr. Stoeckhart was familiar 
with the ancient and the Reformed in- 
terpretation of this letter, much work 
has been done during the past half- 
century to clarify the historical setting 
of the letter, and its relevance to the 
ecumenical life and mission of the 
church of Jesus Christ. Thus on the 
textual and historical side the commen- 
tary is inadequate, but the discussion 
of the great ideas of the letter is of real 
value. 
Howarp T. Kuist 
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Studies in the Relation Between Religion and Philosophy 


By MARTIN BUBER. “‘. . . these lectures . . . reaffirm my conviction of the 
vitality and significance of Martin Buber’s thought . . . it is religious ex- 
istentialism at its very best. I hope the book will have the widest possible 
reading.” ——-REINHOLD NIEBUHR $2.50 


By NICOLAS BERDYAEV. “This work is the best and the most extended ex- 
position of Berdyaev’s concept of existentialism, and as such is indispens- 
able for the understanding of his entire system of thought.”—-MaTTHEW 
SPINKA $3.50 


THE REALM OF SPIRIT 
AND THE REALM OF CAESAR 


By NICOLAS BERDYAEV. This last will and testament of one of the great 
thinkers of this century brings together his ultimate thought on a number 
of problems he has treated before, and each receives new light. Just 
published. $2.50 


WHAT PRESENT-DAY 
THEOLOGIANS ARE THINKING 


By DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS. “Here, in five tightly-packed and fast-moving 
chapters, is the most useful survey of current theological work available 
at the present time.”—ournal of Religious Thought $2.00 


By ROGER HAZELTON. “Here is a volume on the traditional proofs for the 


existence of God that is different . . . a stimulating and new approach to 
theological and apologetic problems that should interest both the minister 
and the teacher.”—ZInterpretation $2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Religion of Fesus, by Leroy 
WATERMAN. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1952. 241 pp. $3.00. 


This book begins with a discussion of 
the prophetic religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is pointed out that there was 
a distinct difference between the faith 
of such men as Hosea and that of the 
popular prophets and people in general. 
This difference worked itself out in the 
world faith of Hosea’s successors and 
the circumscribed outlook of Judaism. 

The author’s thesis is that Jesus in- 
herited and used the true prophetic re- 
ligion. This implied the rejection of 
the apocalyptic outlook which was nar- 
rowly nationalistic and strongly pessi- 
mistic. 

Up to this point we can agree with 
Dr. Waterman. But when he discusses 


Interpretation 


the rise of Christianity, especially un- 
der the impetus of Paul, it is difficult to 
accept his argument. It seems that 
Paul and the other early disciples com- 
pletely misunderstood Jesus, with the 
result that they fastened on Christianity 
an eschatological emphasis that was 
never intended by Jesus. It is hard to 
see how the Christian faith could have 
won so many strong adherents if this 
was its basis. 

To make matters worse, Christians 
still misunderstand the religion of Jesus. 

Dr. Waterman may be right, but this 
reviewer finds it impossible to accept 
the thesis of the book. It is too much 
to suppose that the Christian witness 
through all these centuries has been so 
tragically mistaken. 


LyLeE O. BrIsTOL 





» pear in several generations . 


Just Published 
perenne x 


Volume X contains the commentary 
on I and II Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Ephesians. Each of these letters, 
illuminated by the ablest scholarship, 
reveals a message and a value all its 
own. All four letters show the rich 
treasures of Paul’s life in Christ—and 
the lasting influence he had upon the 
church from its beginning until today. 


760 Pages °* 6% x0 inches * $8.75 
At your Bookstore .. 





“The most complete such commentary to ap- 
. . a ‘must’ in the 
preacher’s library.” —Christian Observer 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


. ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Vor. I—General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus; 1,130 Pages 
Vox. VII—Articles on the New Tes- 
tament; Matthew, Mark; 944 Pages 
Vo.. VIII—Luke, John; 824 Pages 
(Each volume 6% x 10 inches, $8.75) 
The other volumes will appear at half-year 
intervals until all 12 volumes are published. 
If you do not have the illustrated pros- 
pectus giving the complete story of THE 
INTERPRETER’S BrsBLE, your bookseller will 
send you one without charge. 
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His life inspired thousands ! 


No scholarly theologian, no mighty voice in Church courts, but a minister 
who sincerely followed Jesus as he served his fellow man—that was Brother 


Bryan of Birmingham. 


For 50 years he walked the streets of that industrial Alabama city ministering 
to the needs of rich and poor, saint and sinner. He prayed with men and 
women wherever he went. He told of Christ's glory to factory worker and 
industrial leader alike. To those without food and clothing he taught God's 
love by helping their need; those with plenty learned from him to share. 
His whole city knew and loved him, and through him Birmingham saw God. 


The thrilling story of Brother Bryan, first published during his life, has also 
drawn men to God. His dynamic ministry has been an inspiration to many 
ministers. Seminary professors have recommended this dramatic account 
in their classes. Here by popular demand in a new revised edition is the 


complete story of this modern Francis of Assisi. 


Religion in Dhoes 


BROTHER BRYAN OF BIRMINGHAM 
by Hunter B. Blakely 
$2.00 





JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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